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Cu-day, tuho gaze along the years, 
Che finished time of toils and tears, 
Chat still in harying peace and strife 
Gabe gone to make the nation’s life — 
Who backinard gaze must ofon the debt 


We olve our holiest memory yet ; 
For all our best, bequeathed, begun, 
We needs must honor Washington, 
Still first among our good and great, 


The grandest name that stars the state. 
— Sangster. 


Howard Day Aiken, the Child Photographer 


BY THOS. HARRISON CUMMINGS 


Who has no inward beauty none perceives, 

Though all around is beautiful—Vana, 

HE possibilities which the photographic 

art opens to the careful and artistically 

inclined youth of to-day are no better 

illustrated than in the achievements of 
Master Howard Day Aiken, a_ Philadelphia 
schoolboy. 

The subject of this sketch was born in New 
York City fourteen years ago, but has spent 
most of his life in Philadelphia. He is the 
grandson of Mr. Frank E. Aiken, formerly of 
Boston, and now a well-known actor and theatrical 
manager of Chicago. . For a number of years the 
boy's health was so .delicate that it was not 
practical for him to attend school or study. He 
commenced school life in 1899, being then in 
his eleventh year. He learned to read almost 
at once, and never having been able to associate 
much with his playfellows in out-of-door sports, 
books became his companions and delight. 

About this time one of the “ dollar” cameras 
of a well-known company was received by him 
as a gift, and he at once commenced taking 
photographs, the majority of which were pic- 
tures of his friends and his dog * Hustler.’’ The 
results were so pleasing that he developed a 
desire to work in a more pretentious field, and 
obtaining a 4x 5 camera he began making por- 
traits by the light of a window. House portrait 
work was his ambition, and working first» with 
his small camera and later with a 5 x 7, he has 
produced portraits that would do credit to our 
best professionals. His pictures of children are 
especially lifelike and interesting; child as he 
is, he seems to catch the natural and pleasing 


expressions of his little subjects almost instinc- 
tively, and absolutely without effort 

“There is a white-throated song sparrow,” 
says the \aturalst, “not the most beautiful 
singer of the sparrow family, but still ranking 
high as a songster, that has the peculiarity of 
singing always, singing by day or by night. 
This is the fellow: that pipes sO bewitchingly 
from the syringa bushes near your bedroom 





HOWARD DAY AIKEN. 





window at night. He sings because the song is 
in his heart.’ Such is the inspiration that 
comes unbidden, it would seem, to this boy-pho- 
tographer in all his work. Like the bird song 
at night, it springs from his heart, and he seems 
to see and catch the beauty in his pictures which, 
ordinarily, only the more appreciative souls of 
artists can produce. 

Generally it is assumed, that to make artistic 
pictures one should be familiar with the tech- 
nique of the painter, and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of composition, perspective, the proper 
management of light and shade, the point of 
view, etc. 

Such knowledge, it is well known, can only 
be obtained by a careful study of the works of 
the masters, who have had the advantage of the 
experience of centuries. 

In the case of young Aiken, this knowledge is 
supplied by his lens for the drawing of his pic- 
ture, and a natural aptitude for the artistic 
handling of lines and tones enables him to com; 
plete and perfect his work. It is artistic feeling 
working in him unconsciously that results in 
artistic effects in his pictures. “ After all is 
said, Art is only Nature concentrated,” says Bal- 
zac; and the great poet Dante declared that 
‘Art, as far as it has ability, follows Nature as 
a pupil imitates his master.” 

Thus it is that this gifted child of nature, 
unspoiled by the conventionalities of the schools, 
is producing portraits the envy and despair alike 
of some of the best workers in the country, by 
following simply and _ lovingly his instinctive 
grasp of the beautiful. 

A close inspection of the pictures accompany- 
ing this article will show that his success is 
perhaps more largely pictorial than photographic 
in character. 

While, theoretically, the perfect portrait 
should be one which gives us the most perfect 
likeness of the sitter, it is generally conceded 
that the most artistic picture is the one that 
idealizes the subject. In other words, the por- 
trait that best embodies the artist’s conception 
of the character and personality of the sitter, 
rather than the sitter’s actual look and appear- 
ance, is the one to be preferred. 

Furthermore, a correct likeness and _ pictorial 
attractiveness together give additional pleasure 
and constitute the ideal picture. 

The Aiken portraits have these qualities to a 
very marked degree. They combine the plain 
portraiture of the old school with the pictorial 
methods of the new; and in the pursuit of his 
pictorial ideal, it will be remarked that the 
young artist in no way sacrifices the qualities of 
the likeness in his prints. 
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In posing his subjects it is interesting to note 
the methods employed by this young photogra- 
pher. In the case of the “ portrait of a boy,” the 
subject was a nervous one and. tired easily. 
Picture books and the phonograph were resorted 
to; and while the machine related a funny story 
the subject dropped into a natural position, and 
the picture was made before he had time to 
think. Graceful, simple, easy poses are charac- 
teristic of the Aiken pictures. 

While his ‘theoretical knowledge of lighting 
portraits must necessarily be limited, neverthe- 
less, it must be confessed that practically he is a 
past master of the art. Some one has said that 
“in the truly artistic picture you see no system 
of lighting.” And in analyzing these portraits 
we see the due subordination of everything to 
the central point of interest, the head attained 
by soft definition and a suitable lighting that 
seems to follow no rule but common sense and 
nature. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note how sim- 
ple his pictures are, and how entirely devoid they 
are of accessories. The great majority of 
photographers crowd too much into their por- 
traits. Master Aiken has learned the valuable 
lesson of leaving things out. 

All his pictures being made at home, the sur- 
roundings are plain and natural. The furniture 
and accessories are entirely subordinate, and are 
not allowed to disturb the general distribution 
of light and shade, nor the harmony of line, in 
the picture. His remarkable success in this par- 
ticular again emphasizes the fact that the best 
way to avoid failure is to choose simplicity. 

Finally, from the exposure of the plate, 
through the development of the negative, print- 
ing, and mounting, every detail of the process, 
until the picture is revealed, is the personal 
work of the young boy photographer. Here, 
again, the opportunity is afforded him for the 
introduction of his striking individuality, and the 
way in which he does it raises his work to the 
level of a production of art rather than of mere 
mechanism. 

All his pictures are printed on sepia platinum, 
and the finished prints, mounted on-vellum and 
papers in soft brown colors, give abundant evi- 
dence, if any were needed, of the great care in 
mechanical details as well as artistic feeling 
which he shows. 

Taken as a whole, this photographic work by 
one so young, with inexpensive instruments and 
done under great difficulties, is, to say the least, 
very remarkable. We confidently predict great 
things in the future from Master Aiken, scholar 
at the Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 
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By HOWARD DAy AIKEN. 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY. By HOWARD Day AIKEN. 
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PORTRAIT. By HOWARD Day AIKEN. 
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PORTRAIT OF DAY-BAKER. By HOWARD DAy AIKEN. 
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Oh, Art preserhatie! hoi siueet to trace 


Chrough lonely years some Lofed and Long- 
Inst fare; 


Chough death the dear original may claim, 


Che features lite — brofu, eves, and lips the 
same. 


A Chance 


REGORY had the kodak craze in its 

(5 worst form. The only wonder was that 

he had not taken it sooner, for from his 

earliest infancy he had habitually caught 

everything that was in the air— from measles to 
Anglomania. 

He‘had countless whims and vagaries and 
abundant means with which to indulge them. 
He “went in for” every fad and fancy of the 
day ; he had wheeled and played tennis ; he had 
fenced and golfed and coached in turn. Within 
the space of three years he had run the gamut 
of every period and every nationality, ranging 
from early Colonial to Louis Quinze, from Ori- 
ental luxury to primitive Western simplicity, in 
the furnishings of his apartments — regardless 
of any consideration of time or season or fitness. 
The Russian craze struck him in early Septem- 
ber, during a particularly torrid spell of weather, 
and he received his friends in a fur-trimmed 
garment (though the perspiration oozed from 
every pore), gave them strong tea drawn with 
the aid of a samovar, and treated them to kou- 
miss which made them deathly sick. Three 
months later his callers shivered on chill straw 
mattings while seated uncomfortably upon the 
lightest of bamboo chairs under a canopy of 
Japanese lanterns and umbrellas ; stumbled over 
“sleeping blocks,’ and ran into purposeless 
screens and useless but decorative tall jars which 
beset their unwary feet; and before they had 
time to accustom themselves to what Dexter 
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Photography 


Written for the Photo Era 


And, thus it is, prosaic as thon art, 


Chou hast brought balm to many a bleeding 
heart. 


Without thee memory {would gro blurred 
and gray, 


And Dobe tuould faint and die beside the fray. 


—Cilian M. Ratcliffe. 


Negative 


irreverently called ‘Gregory's junk shop,” a 
group of friends who dropped in on him one 
evening found him in full Turkish costume, from 
fez to slippers, seated cross-legged on a striped 
divan, smoking a narghile and surrounded with 
oriental furnishings; while his man, similarly 
attired, would have served them with some un- 
speakable Turkish drink, had not Barfield (who 
had the courage of his convictions) protested. 

Therefore when, one evening in Dexter’s 
rooms, Gregory announced his interest in pho- 
tographic art and his intention of purchasing a 
kodak the following day, Mocquot and Barfield 
exchanged smiles and meaning glances, while 
Dexter, who had borne the brunt of all Gregory’s 
enthusiasms and had ceased to find them amu- 
sing, sighed resignedly. 

“Yes,” Gregory was saying, “I shall certainly 
fit myself out to-morrow. I haven't yet defi- 
nitely decided whether to get a kodak or a 
camera. Which should you advise, Dexter?” 

“ Neither,” said Dexter, decidedly. ‘“ They’re 
more trouble than they’re worth. I’ve tried it 
and I know. But if you want to experiment, 
take mine. _It’s there in the closet and you are 
welcome to it as long as you want it, which I 
fancy won’t be a century. Don’t waste your 
shekels on a kodak, Greg— you'll need your 
whole income for supplies.” ; 

“You'll find it a lot of hard work if you do 
your own developing, and it’s no fun if you 
don’t,” put in Barfield. “I slaved myself half 
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DIAMOND DONNER as “ THE SouTHERN GIRL.” 


to death and ruined my naturally sweet temper 
with my ‘Poco.’ I finally gave it to a fellow I 
had a grudge against. Ever do anything with 
yours, Mocquot ?”’ 

And while Mocquot was detailing his experi- 
ence, which appeared to have consisted chiefly 
of “fogged plates’’ and “under exposures,” 
Dexter was pulling down from the top shelves 
of his closet, kodak, ruby lamp, and developing 
apparatus —a complete photographic outfit — 
whose manipulation he was explaining to Greg- 
ory. He took out one of the plate-holders to 
display its mechanism, and discovered from its 
weight that it was not empty. 

‘Hello, it’s loaded!” he said. He took up 
another. “And this—and this. They’re all 
loaded, Gregory. Don’t know whether they’re 
any good or not —I haven't used it for an age 
—but you might experiment with them. Your 
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“Oh! the Southern Girl 
Is a luscious peach 
Which usually hangs 
Just out of reach,” 


first lot will likely be failures, anyhow. Here 
are three plates that have been exposed — these 
facing from the lens. Don’t get them mixed. 
I’ve forgotten what they are and where I made 
them. Suppose you take them along and de- 
velop them for me.” 

Within two days Gregory had fitted up a tiny 
dark room, had exposed the nine remaining 
plates in Dexter’s kodak, and at last, triumphant 
and happy, was developing them by the dim 
light of the ruby lamp. His own efforts proved 
to be for the most part failures, though one or 
two were fairly clear. Of Dexter’s three plates 
one was “fogged,’’ the second was a picture 
of his dog “Blix,” and the third — Gregory 
fairly trembled with excitement and interest 
when the outlines of a girl’s figure stood out 
upon the plate almost the instant the developer 
touched it. She was seated, with careless grace, 
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in an old-fashioned swing, in a veritable bower 
of leaf and blossom ; and, despite the unbecom- 
ing reversal of light and shade, Gregory was 
sure that she was young-and pretty. His pro- 
phetic soul scored one when he printed out a 
negative from the plate. She was more than 
pretty —she was beautiful—in her broad hat 
and white gown, with the blossoms all about her. 
The pose, though unstudied, was perfect. Her 
face was slightly lifted and her eyes (which 
Gregory felt sure were blue) were set in a look 
of dreamy abstraction. The picture was really 
artistic and its central figure charming. Gregory 
lost his heart and his head simultaneously. He 
instantly wired Dexter (who was at Nahant) to 
know just where those three pictures were taken, 
and when that unsympathetic wretch wired in 
reply : “ Haven't an idea. Oshkosh 0+ Skow- 
hegan, probably,’ Gregory took the next train 
down to the shore —only to find that Dexter 
had flitted to Asbury Park. He followed him 
there, and succeeded in finding Mocquot, who 
gave him the cheering information that Dexter 
had gone to spend a week with his fancé at 
Newport, where her father had a cottage. Noth- 
ing daunted, Gregory pursued his friend, dragged 
him unwillingly from the society of his be- 
trothed, showed him the picture which he had 
toned and mounted (neglecting to mention that 
he was wearing a duplicate in miniature in his 
watch), and implored him for information as to 
the original. Dexter, who at first had not dis- 
played much interest in the matter, woke up at 
the sight of the portrait. 

* Jove, she’s a beaut, isn’t she ?”’ he exclaimed. 
Dexter was slightly addicted to slang. ‘I re- 
member it perfectly now. It was when I was 
down in Lexington with Courtney — you remem- 
ber Courtney ?—and I was prowling around on 
the outskirts of the town one afternoon with my 
kodak, taking snaps at pretty much everything I 
saw, when I chanced upon a quaint, stately old 
place —a typical Kentucky mansion, set in a 
perfect tangle of trees and shrubs and _ vines. 
There was a swing ona remote corner of the 
lawn, and in it — oh, Jupiter, Greg ! — with some 
sort of flowering shrub for a background, was a 
a — well, I won't try to describe her — you’ve 
seen her picture. She didn’t see me, and I didn’t 
mean that she should. She had on a big white 
hat, pushed back from her face, and a white 
dress, with a spray of something green in her 
hand. She couldn’t have chosen a prettier back- 
ground or a prettier pose if she had tried. She 
seemed abstracted, though a group of noisy 
children were playing on the lawn near by. She 
was sitting quite still, with her eyes — lovely, 
dark-lashed, violet eyes, old fellow — fixed on 
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vacancy. I set the kodak and had just closed 
the shutter when she looked up and saw me. I 
fled precipitately — rejoicing, however, in the 
thought that I had secured the picture I wanted. 
I meant to ask Courtney all about her, but when 
I got back to town I found a telegram from 


Alice, who had gotten home from abroad a week 


sooner than I had expected, and, of course, I 
forgot everything else after that. I left Ken- 
tucky that afternoon and I hadn’t thought of 
the picture since.”’ 

Four hours later Gregory was on his way to 
Kentucky, with all the information Dexter was 
able to give him as to the residence of his 
dulcinea, whom he meant to meet at any cost. 
What dreams he dreamt; what pictures his 
fancy painted as he sped across the fair Southern 
landscape! How his heart throbbed as he 
crossed the boundaries of the blue grass and 
neared Lexington—the home of his fair un- 
known. He drew out the picture and gazed at 
it surreptitiously. What a patrician face it was! 
How proudly the little head lifted itself upon 
the slender throat; how graceful the attitude ; 
how pretty and natural the pose! A _ typical 
Kentucky beauty, Gregory thought her. He 
pictured her the eldest daughter of a wifeless 
father, the gracious mistress of a stately old 
Southern home, the pet of the household, the 
pride of a circle of admiring friends. His eager- 
ness and impatience increased in ihverse ratio to 
the distance between him and his inamorata. 

He confided the whole story to Courtney, 
who heard him with cordial interest, helped him 
to locate the place — which they did with little 
difficulty, so accurate was Dexter’s description 
and gave him all the assistance and informa- 
tion at his command. 

“Yes,” Courtney said. “The Forresters — 
Eastern people, who have lately come to Ken- 
tucky — own the place. I know Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrester slightly, but I can’t quite account for 
the young lady. Probably a relative or a guest 
in the house. If you will wait a day or two I 
will make inquiry and find out, if possible.”’ 

But Gregory’s impatience would brook no 
delay, and that afternoon found him ascending 
the steps of the Forresters domicile armed with 
a card bearing the inscription: “ J/r. Hugh 
Allingham Courtney, introducing Mr. Reynolds 
Gregory.” His heart was beating tumultuously 
and his hands were cold with suppressed excite- 
ment, for, as he came up the terrace walk, he 
had seen a face at an upper window, and the 
face was the face of the picture! He was shown 
into the cool, dark parlor, and before he had 
time to pull himself together he was facing Mrs. 
Forrester and (as he later confided to Courtney) 
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PORTRAIT STUDY. 


feeling like a fool. Mrs. Forrester was not ex- 
actly a person to inspire tender confidences. 
She was an imposing matron, with a crisp East- 
ern accent, a brusque manner, and a pair of 
sharp gray eyes, whose keen stare was accentu- 
ated and made more disconcerting by the aid of 
a pair of gold-rimmed glasses. 

She had evidently not been in Lexington long 
enough to realize the value of Courtney’s name, 
for her manner was untempered by any degree 
of warmth. She waited for Gregory to state 
his errand with an air which made him distinctly 
uncomfortable and rendered it all the harder to 
begin. However, timidity was not one of Greg- 
ory’s weaknesses, and after a brief exchange of 
civilities (rather awkward on his part and wholly 
non-committal on hers) he plunged into his story, 
related the incident of the picture, and, menda- 
ciously stating that business had brought him to 
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By Georcst H. HAsrtinGs. 


Kentucky, went on to speak of his interest in 
the portrait and his desire to meet the original. 
Finally he produced the likeness, and submitting 
it to the inspection of the eye-glasses, suggested 
that possibly Mrs. Forrester could assist him in 
identifying the object. 

Mrs. Forrester scrutinized the portrait a mo- 
ment in absolute silence —a very uncomfortable 
moment for Gregory —and then, rising and re- 
turning it (she held it as if it burnt her fingers), 
responded in tones which sent the thermometer 
racing zeroward : 

“Certainly. The picture is that of my 
servant, the children’s nurse, and you will 
pardon my saying that in my opinion she would 
have been better employed in looking after her 
charges than in attitudinizing for the benefit of 
passers-by. I bid you good afternoon, Mr. 
Gregory.’’— (Ladies’ Magazine). 
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The Third Chicago Salon 


CHARLES E. 


FAIRMAN 





THE DUET. 


«“ The joint management of the Third Chicago Salon 
is unanimously agreed to maintain the standard of this 
annual exhibition on the highest plane of artistic excel- 


lence.” 
* * * 


“The Chicago Photographic Salon owes its very exis- 
tence, as a permanent institution under the patronage of 
The Art Institute, to the fact that it stands for the mod- 
ern aspiration towards truly artistic photographic expres- 
sion, as contra-distinguished from mere technical merit. 
Artistic merit is the primary consideration of the Salon 
Management ; technical merit is secondary.” 


* * * 


“ The Photograph which nobly expresses a noble con- 
ception of Truth, Beauty or Ideality, is a work of the 
fine arts precisely as if it had been executed by the 
painter or the etcher or the sculptor in pigments, or lines, 
or in plastics.” 

(From announcement of Third Chicago Salon). 


HERE seems to be no mistake, from the 

above language, as to the purpose of the 

Third Chicago Salon to treat photog- 

raphy as a fine art, and to select the 
work for exhibition purposes according to its 
value, judging from the usual application of art 
standards. If the photographic artists have 
failed to make good their claims, it has been 
their own fault, not in any manner the fault of 
the management. 
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J. P. Hovains, Chicago Salon. 


The formation of a jury of selection from ar- 
tists, has for some time been advocated by many 
leading photographers. In this instance, the 
justice of the proposition has been admitted, 
and the submission of about 1600 pictures to 
the artist jury clearly proves that the photogra- 
phers have no fears of the standard adopted, and 
the selection of 191 pictures for exhibition is 
the verdict of the artist jury as to the fitness of 
the selected work to stand for the claims of pho- 
tography to artistic excellence. 

The exhibition as a whole was wholly digni- 
fied and serious in the character of the work ac- 
cepted. It was singularly free from works of a 
mediocre character. It was lacking in those ex- 
amples of photography which partake of the 
mechanical and commercial phases of the art, an 
exhibition of which all of the friends of photog- 
raphy may be justly proud, and accept as an 
earnest of decided progress along art lines, and 
higher ideals to be reached in the future. 

In mounting, framing, and in all of the meth- 
ods of presenting the work, there seemed to be 
less eccentricity than might be expected. It 
proves that the photographers have been think- 
ing deeply on exhibition matters, and that their 
thought has been valuable. 

Passing from a general consideration of the 
salon to the work of the individual exhibitors we 
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find that there are seventy-eight exhibitors rep- 
resented, and that quite a section of the country, 
with the exception of the South, has furnished 
work for this exhibition. Fourteen examples 
from what may be termed the South is hardly a 
fair representation from that section when we 
consider the support afforded from California, a 
section representing a greater distance from the 
city of Chicago. 

Among other pictures exhibited by Robert E. 
Weeks, his “ The Last of the Sycamores,” “ The 
Approaching Storm,” and “In the Sheep Pas- 
ture,” are all worthy of notice as good examples 
of landscape studies. The last mentioned pic- 
ture showed a good disposition of the fore- 
ground, and a pleasing tonal value to the picture. 
The sheep, perhaps, were a little too numerous 
for a strong composition, but they were well 
separated, and there was none of the feeling of 
too close arrangement of the sheep to make the 
planes of the picture crowded together. 

George Donehower, of Philadelphia, exhibited 


three pictures. His “ Desdemona”’ furnished a 
picture of a model with a truly classical face, 
somewhat sad and pleasingly draped. A _pic- 
ture showing good vigorous work with much ar- 
tistic feeling. 

The work of Alvin Langdon Coburn, of Bos- 
ton, did not appeal to me as much as some of 
his work exhibited elsewhere. The work 
shows great courage and an impulse. to lift his 
picture-making out of all possible connection 
with photography, but there is a feeling that he 
has hardly succeeded in reaching the end sought 
for. His portraits of Alfred Stieglitz, F. Hol- 
land Day, and Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, suggest 
that he has seen in these persons different attri- 
butes than have been noted by others. His 
“Ely Cathedral” impressed me more _favor- 
ably than any of his other work. In this there 
was great simplicity of composition, a forcible 
presentation with a vigorous style of the truly 
essentials of the subject. It resembled much a 
hasty pastel sketch made with great skill, and 
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“MOTHER AND CHILD.” 


with a proper disregard for the smooth, undue 
elaboration of unnecessary and unimportant por- 
tions of the subject. 

L. Hamilton Keller, of Camden, N. J., exhib- 
ited “ A Newsboy at Night,” one of the charm- 
ing night scenes of the salon. The picture con- 
tains a fine interpretation of a night effect, and 
possesses great charm for its realism, and for 
the originality of subject. It may be that a lit- 
tle of the foreground trimmed would give better 
concentration to the vital points of the picture, 
but as it is there is much to admire, and a good 
lesson is contained in the possibilities of photog- 
raphy in this direction. 
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By Saran J. Eppy, Chicago Salon. 


Thomas A. Morgan, of Denver, Colorado, was 
one of the exhibitors represented by a single 
picture. His “Out of the Mists”’ was a some- 
what unusual effect to expect of photography. 
The picture showed a misty landscape with a 
clump of trees vaguely defined in the right dis- 
tance. From out the floating banks of mist 
a team is seen approaching to the center fore- 
ground. The effect of mist is vividly pictured, 
and the composition one of much artistic 
selection. 

Myra Albert Wiggins was represented by 
four pictures, all of them good but differing 
greatly from much of her exhibited work. One 
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By MEREDITH JANVIER, 
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is inclined to expect some of the quaint genre 
studies of peasant folks with interesting children 
as Miss Wiggins’ contribution to an exhibition. 
Her work this year showed the same technical 
excellence as before, but lacking somewhat the 
usual element of human interest found in her 
former efforts. 

Carl E. Semon, of Cleveland Ohio, in his 
‘“‘Marsh Willows,’ showed clever treatment of a 
landscape, containing an edge of water With a 
rolling bank and scattered trees at the right of 
the picture. The picture was chiefly a foreground 
study, and seemed somewhat lacking in one well 
defined point of interest. 





Carl Werntz and S. L. Willard exhibited 
jointly “An Apache Scout” and “ Apache In- 
dian Girl.” These pictures were printed in red 
gum, a very appropriate use to make of red gum, 
and the pictures formed interesting decorative 
spots on the wall. The great number of Indian 
pictures which have been exhibited of late in all 
kinds of medium, detracts much from the origi- 
nality of conception which always adds another 
feature of interest to pictures made for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

The work of Osborne I. Yellott, of Towson, 
Md., was fully up to the standard of his work 
exhibited in former years. Mr. Yellott seems 





RAVVY AND CADDY. 


Curtis Bett, Chicago Salon. 
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to possess the happy faculty of selection strongly 


developed. His pictures are always notable for 
some strong point of interest, and while his 
technical skill is all that could be desired there 
is something about his pictures in artistic inter- 
pretation which leads one away from the tech- 
nical side to the art side of his composition. 

Amelia Van Buren, in her picture entitled 
“Reading Omar Khayyam,” has shown her abil- 
ity to handle the subject with a fine appreciatjon 
of the proper massing of the light and shade. 
The girl reading is carefully posed and the pic- 
ture is soft in its tonal qualities, the high-lights 
are not so contrasting as to form discordant 
tones, and the decorative frame seems quite in 
keeping with the subject. 

J. M. Tallman, of New York, exhibited an in- 
teresting picture of a dog, a fine specimen of the 
collie type. The print was made on what seemed 
to be Jacoby Platinum paper, and the tones of 





SUNRISE ON THE OCEAN. 


the print seemed to be appropriate in color for 
this particular subject. 

Frederick K. Lawrence, one of the members 
of the Chicago Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers, in his “A Wet Snow, Michigan Ave.,”’ 
succeeded in a good arrangement of his subject, 
which includes the Art Institute, in his composi- 
tion. Aside from the pleasing lines of the com- 
position the picture contained a fine sensation 
of atmosphere and the tone qualities were quite 
in keeping with the season of the year presented 
in his subject. 

J. M. W. Pratt, of Milwaukee, exhibited one 
picture, ‘“ Young Holland,” a work exceedingly 
well done, but somewhat suggestive of the influ- 
ence of some of the studies of Holbein, although 
the type of model may have had more to do with 
the impression than the manner of interpretation. 

Mrs. Jeanne E. Bennett, of Baltimore, in her 
picture entitled “Helen,” has given us a charm- 
ing portrait of a child, handled with a,rare recog- 
nition of the requisites of portrait work. The 
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brush-developed platinum print has just that 
right quality of diffusion, that presentation of 
the more interesting portions, the ‘avoidance 
of strong lines in the wrong place, and the aid of 
the interesting face of the model which have all 
assisted in making this a picture of much poetic 
feeling. Her “ Dutch Kitchen,” a pleasing genre 
study, was also handled with great skill, and the 
modeling of the figures who are at work prepar- 
ing vegetables is something beyond what one ex- 
pects to accomplish with the camera. 

George A. Blackman, of Chicago, exhibited 
one picture “The Young Violin-maker.” The 
figure at work is well posed and the technical 
qualities are remarkable. The presence of the 
long string of violins hanging on the wall fur- 
nished more objects than are needed for a _pic- 
ture of this class and the tendency was some- 
what toward weakening the composition. 

Frank E. Marks, of Camden, N. J., in his one 





By Osporne I. YELLorr. 


picture, ‘“‘ Evening Meadows,” suggests the possi- 
bility of selection of fine pictorial qualities from 
a subject which viewed in nature would seem 
rather meager in attractiveness. The picture is 
one with exceedingly simple, commonplace ob- 
jects included in the composition, but the artistic 
manner in which it has been presented gives 
more than ordinary value in an exhibition of this 
kind. 

E. F. Oyster, of Chicago, exhibited “The 
Lady and the Mirror,” a full length study of a 
female model with a very small mirror hanging 
on the wall. The drapery falls in pleasing lines, 
the mirror fills a space where it is much needed, 
and the whole composition impresses one for its 
good action and the utter lack of attempting 
anything like an ambitious composition. 

Virginia M. Prall, of Washington, D. C., who 
has exhibited in all of the Chicago salons, is rep- 
resented in this salon with three pictures which 
show a rare individuality in treatment and in the 
subjects presented. While all of her work is 
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“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.” By VirGcinia M. PRALL. 
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DUTCH KITCHEN. Mrs. JEANNE E. Bennett, Chicago Salon. 
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well worth description, her “ Gloria in Excelsis’ 
is at the same time one of the most ambitious 
and the most successful pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. The grace of the model, the deft ar- 
rangement, the deep devotional feeling of the 
work, the clever suggestion of action, combine 
in this picture to an extent rarely found except 
in some great mural painting by a great master. 

Herbert F. Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y., in his 
one picture,‘ Marsh and Meadow,” has selected 
a theme of simple nature, and has treated it 
with so much skill that we are led to notice that 
simple stories of nature’s beauty well told appeal 
much stronger to the artistic sense than elabor- 
ate compositions in which the mind wanders 
over the abundant material vainly attempting to 
find the leading thought of the artist. 

E. M. Blaine, in his picture, the landscape 
study entitled “A Rift in the Clouds,” has 
grasped with a firm hand the necessary idea of 
making a strong picture out of a simple wind- 
mill by combining it with a sky and foreground 
well balanced. This picture was one of the 
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strong landscape pictures of the exhibition, with 
such carrying power that it could easily be seen 
from all parts of the exhibition room. Space 
will not permit reference to all of the good pic- 
tures in this exhibition with any degree of satis- 
faction. It would seem, however, that without 
reference to the excellent portrait work of Wil- 
liam B. Dyer, the landscape work of S. L. Wil- 
lard, and particularly to that best example of 
his work, “ Lotus Eater,’ and to neglect some 
reference to the landscape work of J. H. Field, 
of Berlin, Wis., who, although a portrait photog- 
rapher, is in every sense an artistic interpreter of 
nature; to pass without mentioning the sweet 
child studies of Monteverde, Hodgins, Mrs. Sharp, 
Miss Eddy ; and, in fact, to fail to mention many 
other exhibitors by name is leaving the subject 
with but scanty consideration. With congratu- 
lations to all of the exhibitors, I will leave the 
story of the Third Chicago Salon, regretting that 
the Era readers were not all permitted to see the 
salon, instead of visiting it through the insufficient 
medium of a brief article. 
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PORTRAIT 
OF 
E. H. BAYNES. 


By W. H. 
PARTRIDGE. 





HERE are few men to whom I would 
recommend animal photography as a pro- 
fession, but very many to whom I would 
strongly recommend it as an amusement. 

If it be taken up as a profession, the making of 
money must, in most cases, be the first consider- 
ation, and not to make it means failure. The 
professional, in his eagerness to turn animals into 
photographs, and the photographs into cash, is 
apt to miss the pleasures which can be caught 
by the cooler amateur who is in the game chiefly 
for health, knowledge, and amusement. The 
former must get a picture, get it quickly, and sell 
it for more than it cost him, or his work, in one 
very important respect, is a failure. The latter 
may take his time, get a wealth of exercise and 
fresh air, a knowledge of nature and amusing in- 
cidents to be laughed over in future years, and 
—well, if he gets the picture, too, so much the 
better. 

Animal photography is, in some respects, like 
hunting ; the real sport in each consists in the 
exhilaration, the excitement, the delightful 
thoughts and associations incident to a tramp in 
pursuit of an interesting and elusive object. The 
final act of pressing the button or the trig- 
ger counts for comparatively little. Whether 
the picture is good or bad, whether the game es- 
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HAROLD BAYNES 


capes or is killed, the true sportsman has _at- 
tained his chief object ; and the man who counts 
that day lost on which he fails to bag his game, 
either with the gun or camera, is no sportsman 
at all. 

Not long ago I was out with a naturalist who 
was extremely anxious to obtain a photograph of 
an immense hawk whose nest we had discovered 
in. the top of a tall chestnut-tree. After waiting 
about for some hours we discovered one of the 
hawks perched on a near-by tree at no great 
height, calmly preening her feathers. My com- 
panion quickly and silently brought his long fo- 
cus instrument to bear upon the bird, drew the 
slide, and was about to release the shutter, when 
the “sitter” calmly dropped from her perch, 
wheeled, and passed above us like a cloud. 

“I’m awfully sorry, old fellow,” I burst out, 
for I feared his disappointment was keen. But, 
with a laugh, he dropped the bulb and seizing 
his field glass, turned to follow the great hawk as 
it swept upward and away, with the lights and 
shadows playing upon its wings. 

“Magnificent !’’ he exclaimed. “I’m sorry I 
missed getting the picture, but the sight of that 
bird repays me for all my trouble. I never be- 
fore had so good a‘look at a wild hawk on the 
wing.” 

The man was a sportsman; where another 
would have bewailed his hard luck, and returned 





RACCOON IN THE SNOW. By E. H. Baynes. 
with a feeling of defeat and disappointment, this 
one was able to appreciate and enjoy the inci- 
dental pleasures, and his day was a success, in 
spite of the fact that the primary object of his 


tramp was unattained. 
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RACCOON. 


Nevertheless, when one wants a picture of an 
animal, one wants it ; and no amount of philoso- 
phy will quite take the place of the picture; 
therefore, I will supplement my philosophical re- 
marks with brief accounts of some of my per- 
sonal experiences, which I hope may prove in- 
structive to such of my readers as know even 
less than I do of the mysteries of animal 
photography. 

One bright afternoon last autumn I was loit- 
ering through a farmyard, with one eye aloft for 
the passing migrant birds, when I heard a slight 
rustling sound from the direction of a grape ar- 
bor, as though a chewink were scratching in the 
leaves. I turned, but instead of a bird I sawa 
newly made hole in the ground, and from the 
hole there flew jet after jet of sandy earth, 
which, falling upon some crisp leaves, produced 
the sound described above. In five minutes 
I was at home, and in five minutes more I was 
back in the farmyard, with a long-focus camera 
and everything to match. I set up the instru- 
ment as quietly as I could, but I probably made 
some noise, for the grizzled face of a woodchuck 
appeared fora moment at the entrance to the 
burrow, and was quickly withdrawn. I knew he 
would never show more than his nose while he 
knew I was there, so I covered the camera over 
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with sprays from the grape-vine, and carrying 
over a shock of corn, lay down behind it, bulb 
in hand. 

Through a little loop hole I could watch the 
burrow, and, after waiting perhaps half an hour, 
out came the grizzled head again. Its owner 
soon satisfied himself that all was safe, and 
crawling out, lay down to sun himself close to 
the door of his home. I waited until he was 
still, and then pressed the bulb, giving him a 
half second on a Cramer crown plate with a 
Goerz lens, series III, No. 4, stopped to F. 6. 
Afterwards, I made several more pictures of 
this woodchuck in different attitudes. 

Among the most satisfactory subjects which I 
photographed last year, were the members of a 
family of young flying squirrels with whom I 
managed to make friends. At first when I vis- 
ited the nest the mother would express her dis- 
pleasure by carrying her babies away, one at a 
time, to some other hollow tree ; but I persisted 
in my advances until she didn’t seem to mind 
me very much. When the little fellows were 
well covered with fur I used to take them out 
and play with them, and give them cracked nuts, 
which they would eat on my shoulder or even in 
my hand. Sometimes I would set one on a 
branch or the top of a stump, and while he was 
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busy with a nut I would take his photograph. 
Sometimes when the little squirrel finished his 
nuts before I was ready he took flying leaps, 
landing on the camera, and once even on my 
head. But as long as he had a nut he would re- 
main anywhere I put him, assuming some grace- 
ful, natural position ; and, but for the movement 
of his jaws, I might have taken a time exposure 
of him. 

One of the most amusing incidents connected 
with my camera work last year occurred while I 
was trying to photograph some frogs on the 
edge of a swamp. _ I was busy chasing a refrac- 
tory leopard frog, who was bent on doing any- 
thing but having his picture taken, when along 
came a Frenchman with two ladies. The frog 
was extremely active and had eluded me two or 
three times when monsieur stepped up and kindly 
insisted upon helping me. He explained that he 
had had considerable experience in catching frogs 
in France, when he was a boy, and that if | 
would please, allow him, he would show me how 
the trick should be done. I stepped back to 


take the promised lesson, and monsieur moved to 


the attack. 
The frog was squatting calmly, in about a 
quarter of an inch of water, on the very verge of 





the quagmire, and the Frenchman approached 
gingerly in order to spare his patent leather 
shoes. 

“You must advance ver quietly,” said he, 
“that you do not mak eem run. Zen,” he 
continued, “you fold your hand lak zees,’’ look- 
ing at the ladies, “and zen,’ bending over the 
innocent frog, “you just take eem in your hand 
lak zees.””’ At the last word he made a sudden 
forward movement, but, alas, it was many years 
since he was a boy, and his right hand had for- 
gotten its cunning. The frog was just too quick 
for him, and to save his reputation he made a 
second wild grasp at the slippery hind legs as 
they shot through the air. In doing so his foot 
slipped, he lost his balance, and plunged head 
first,— high silk hat and all, — into the yielding 
00ze. 

The ladies screamed and looked very much 
alarmed, but when I pulled their unlucky escort 
out by the heels, and they saw that he was alive, 
they turned towards a clump of alder bushes to 
hide their merriment. I think the frog must 
have laughed, too, if he got a glimpse of that 
ludicrous figure, with water dripping from every 
opening in his ruined clothing, and with muddy 
rivulets trickling down his face, from his sodden 
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SCREECH-OWL, ASLEEP. 


hair. Fortunately my house was not far away, 
and a liberal dose of hot water helped matters 
considerably. Then, with a borrowed sweater 
and a soft cap, he went home, happy, and 
looking not so very much unlike a naturalist ; 
his muddy shoes and trousers adding greatly to 
the “make up.” 

In bird photography I know of no subjects so 
entertaining as the hawks and owls. Modern 
classification to the contrary, they are the mon- 
archs of the bird world; despotic monarchs, 
perhaps, but the monarchs none the less. It is 
hard work, at times, to get them within range of 
the camera, but when you once get a really good 
shot at one he makes a bird picture which you 
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can see without the use of a microscope. In 
going through an old orchard, the other day, I 
was fortunate enough to find a screech owl 
asleep in a hollow apple-branch. On taking him 
out he first snapped his bill and ruffed his feath- 
ers angrily, and finding that that did no good he 
“‘shammed dead” and lay quite still in my hand. 
Afterwards he tried the aggressive and very sol- 
emnly proceeded to bite my’hand. I took him 
into the next field and set him on the branch of 
a sapling where I could photograph him against 
the snow. He drew his feathers close to his 
body, closed his eyes, and sat so still that I 
stopped my lens down to F. 45, and gave him a 
time exposure of a full second. 
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WALL ST., NEW YORK, STATUE OF WASHINGTON (Needlehole picture). By J. H. McCork te. 
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NEEDLEHOLE PORTRAIT. 


T is not my purpose, in writing on the sub- 
ject of Needlehole Photography, to go into 
the details of exposure tables. This subject 
was ably treated in Photo Miniature (Pin- 

hole Photography); and by Dr. H.d’Arcy Power, 
in his series of articles in Camera Craft, (Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1902). 

By a comparison of the tables given in these 
two publications it will be readily seen that ex- 
posure in needlehole work is by no means a cer- 
tain quantity. 

In my own experiments I am free to state 
that I have taken, as the initial factor, the No- 
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10 needlehole and 4 in. focal length and instan- 
taneous plate (Cramer Iso) as adopted by the 
writer of the article in the I/znzature. 

Dr. Power advocates the use of a- No. 11 nee- 
dlehole for general use ; but, as this necessitates 
a much longer exposure under similar conditions 
than a No. 10, and therefore increases the liabil- 
ity of vibrations in camera and tripod, and the 
resultant blur in the negative, I prefer the larger 
aperture. 

Considering the relative sizes of needleholes 
of No. 5, 8, 10, 11, and 12 being 32-1000, 23- 
1000, 17-1000, 15-1000, and 13-1000 inch re- 
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spectively, it is readily seen that any increase in 
sharpness of No. 11 over No. 10 would be 
almost, if not quite, imperceptible ; I therefore 
advise all beginners to adopt the No. 10 as the 
basis to figure on. 

The focal length is purely optional and is 
governed by size of the object desired on the 
plate. It is perfectly feasible to cover a 6? x 8? 
plate, sharp to the edges, at 3 in. focal length, 
but not destrable. 

At this short focus the needlehole becomes an 
excessively wide angle lens, and the perspective 
is too sharp to be pleasing. Ona 4x5 plate I 
rarely use more than a 5 in. or 6 in. draw, but 
on a larger plate I have found 7 in. to g in. to 
give more pleasing results and the best per- 
spective. The accompanying view of Trinity 
Church being at 8 in. on a 6? x 8? plate. 

Various materials are advised by different 
authorities to use in making the shutter. After 


careful experiment I have found black fiberloid 
or celluloid of 1-50 in. thickness, to be by far 
Either of these substances is opaque 


the best. 





when scraped down to almost a tissue in thick- 
ness; and in perforating with the needles give 
a clean-edged hole, free from any reflection. 
Extreme care is necessary in making the holes ; 
as, should the No. 12 needle work loose in the 
hole it would be found, on trying a No. 11, that 
it just fitted, and therefore was not a No. 12 
hole. It is a good idea to make the hole with 
the next smaller sized needle and gradually work 
it to just a close fit for the size desired. 

In Photo Miniature, No. 27, the claim is made 
that the needlehole negative shows results ‘ab- 
solutely rectilinear, under all conditions.” This 
is decidedly misleading. The same rules apply, 
as to the plate being at right angles (straight 
up and down) to the ground, as when working 
with a lens; and a plate tilted forward or back- 
ward will show diverging or converging lines in 
the negative. “As the needlehole image is, in 
focus, at whatever extension is used care must 
be taken in raising the front board, for, if car- 
ried too high, the resulting picture, while all in 
focus, will be distorted, owing to the different 
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focal lengths on various parts of the plate. 
Rather than raise the front board so much 
I use a larger plate and only print such 
part of the resulting negative as I desire. 

In an article, by Mr. Yellott, which ap- 
peared in Camera Notes, he expresses a de- 
cided fondness for pictures made with the 
needlehole — claiming for them that they 
are the only ones we can hang in our rooms 
and “live at peace with.’ He claims that 
he can only stand for a limited time his 
prints from negatives made with a lens. 

While Mr. Yellott is, perhaps, all right 
in his theory, I think, in the long run, he 
will find a judicious assortment more pleas- 
ing. The sharpness complained of in the 
lens work is a necessity in certain scenes ; 
while the atmosphere and perfect harmony 
of the successful needlehole print is a pleas- 
ing change. 

Nearly every photographic journal of 
prominence is devoting more or less space 
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to articles on needlehole work, and by a, onc rue pocks. 


careful comparison of the data given, I have 
come to the conclusion that the novice had better 
select one authority and stick to the table of 
exposures given, until he can, from his own per- 
sonal experience, make such modifications as ap- 
pear necessary. 

Mr. Yellott, working with a pinhole (of un- 
known size) makes a cloud negative at 3 in. in 
one third (?) second ; while with a No. 8 needle- 
hole and 4 in. focal length, four seconds is my 
best time. 

The illustrations accompanying this article 
each tell their own story, and while a comparison 
would seem to be very confusing, as to relative 
times of exposure, and focal lengths, yet, when 
the light is considered, they all work in on the 
general rules I have worked out from the scale 
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set forth in the J/¢nzature. Should I add these 
rules to the ones already published by Dr. Power 
and Mr. Yellott, in Camera Craft and Photo Min- 
zature, it would only add one more source of con- 
fusion to the already widely different tables. 

Owing to the difficulty in boring the holes 
exact, it is best to work up a scale from the 
shutter in use and, once becoming familiar with 
it, as with a lens, troubles begin to diminish. 

The freedom from halation along the tops of 
buildings, or in the tops of trees, is a pleasing 
feature of this class of work; but where taking 
an interior, towards a window, a backed plate is 
necessary. 

Given a view where time is not a factor, the 
needlehole is the finest of telephoto lenses, as the 
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magnification increases amazingly with the focal 
length, and there is no limit to this, up to 26 in. 
or 28 in. Beyond that I have never tried it. 

For portraiture the needlehole is not “A 
howling success,” but we must not blame the 
needlehole but our subject. Few persons have 
the repose of manner and disposition to stand 
an exposure of from 100 to 200 seconds, as is 
necessary on indoor work ; and it must be a quiet 
day outdoors, when a picture can be taken with- 
out the wind moving the hair during exposure. 

The “ Lady Sewing” was taken near a win- 
dow; 100 seconds’ exposure and 5 inch focal 
length, and the subject absolutely refuses to go 
through the ordeal again. 

Just a word, before closing, about the box to 





use. It is unnecessary to have a special camera. 
I use two, a 4x5 and 6x8 Poco, to which 
I have fitted front boards to carry my needhole 
shutters. Lately I have used a Century camera 
and have found the dropping front of the box a 
decided advantage for short focus work and the 
long extension (29 in.) what I needed for long 
focus work. 

Use the best of plates and isochromatic or 
orthochromatic where possible. Cramer’s instan- 
taneous double coated isochromatic have given 
me the best results. 

My advice is, do not study and puzzle over 
tables too much, but take your camera and 
needlehole out and let them get acquainted with 
each other. 





Photography as Applied to Illustration and Printing 


[Abstract of Cantor Lecture delivered at the Society of Arts, London] 


J. i. 
[ester printing is photograpy and three- 


color printing is the latest and by far the 

most important development of photog- 

raphy in the whole range of processes of 
illustration invented or evolved during the past 
half century, and it is a subject that I approach 
with some diffidence. It has been dealt with in 
this historic hall on several occasions by giants 
in the world of modern research, men who have 
devoted years of investigation to every theory 
and every detail. I hope that it will not be con- 
sidered presumption in me to attempt to raise 
my voice on such a matter and in such a place. 
I am invited to place before you my version of 
these processes, and I will to the best of my 
ability endeavor to explain the principles and 
working of the three-color process from the prac- 
tical point of view of a worker, but I will not try 
to put before you or to make you understand the 
formidable theories surrounding and enveloping 
the whole question of color analysis, of Fraun- 
hofer lines, molecular swings, the undulating 
theory of light, or the like; not that I, for a 
moment, wish you to understand in this art or 
science of the photographing of colors that the- 
ory goes for little, or that practice is everything ; 
without theory the process as it now stands 
would be a vain thing, and we workers have no 
other feeling than gratitude towards those pa- 
tient investigators who have found out and es- 
tablished rules and measurements for every 
operation, .the exact spectrum colors to be used, 
the proper methods of sensitizing plates, the 
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relationship between spectrum colors and pig- 
ments, the tabulating of exposures for each color 
and light condition. In almost every problem 
which may be presented to the experimentalist 
or workman, all these things are recorded, and 
are to him who reads, power. 

Having stated this much, I must explain that 
the general principles upon which trichromatic or 
three-color photography is based are as follows: 
It is an accepted theory in the case of every ob- 
ject in nature or art exhibiting color in any form 
or combination, that color or colors result from 
the three primary colors which form white light, 
alone or in combination. These primaries I may 
name roughly, red, blue, and yellow. (Mr. Sy- 
monds will now, by means of the photo-spectro- 
scope, make a photograph before you of the 
spectrum of a beam of light given by the elec- 
tric arc; the little experiment will be instructive 
in two ways: it will enable you to see the spec- 
trum on the focussing screen of the camera, and 
the result of the photograph will show the effect 
of the different colors and their color values on 
the photographic plate.) I may as well say at 
once that the three colors named now as the 
primaries are not scientifically red, blue, and 
yellow ; they are, to be more exact, red, green, 
and purple violet; but these latter spectrum 
colors cannot be employed successfully in the 
form of pigments in the printing-press, and as 
that is the principal object in view in this paper, 
it will simplify matters if I speak of these pri- 
maries all through as red, blue, and yellow. It 
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is known to all of us that the white light of day- 
light or the sun is composed of, and is the result 
of a combination of, colored light ; analysis by 
the spectroscope shows it to be composed of all 
the colors of the rainbow, yet all these colors 
may be reduced to three, the ones I have roughly 
named, red, blue, and yellow. If three glasses 
are coated with films of the three primary colors, 
and by means of a triple lantern are projected on 
a white screen, the three discs, on being ,;super- 
imposed, will produce white light — that is 
to say, the three separate colors projected one 
over the other will give us pure white. It is in- 
teresting to note, and necessary to remember, 
that the same colors in the form of a pigment or 
ink, superimposed or printed over each other on 
paper, form not white, but black. 

The principles of these interesting phenomena 
of light were laid down in 1861 by Clerk-Max- 
well, and they have been elaborated since by 
many investigators. A French scientist named 
Ducos du Hauron early applied the principle to 
photography, and since his day we have had Ives, 
of Philadelphia, Vogel, of Berlin, Lippmann, of 
Paris, Wood, in America, and in this country, 
Abney, Joly, Sanger Shepherd, and many others. 

Having established the principle that all com- 
binations of pigmental color in, say, for instance, 
a painting, are formed out of the three primary 
colors, the next step for the photographer is to 
obtain negatives from the painting, which, so to 
speak, automatically dissect out from the original 
each separate color mentioned, and so make three 
distinct photographic records of the reds, blues, 
and yellows entering into the composition of the 
subject. This result has been attained by the 
employment of plates which are so sensitized as 
to be affected specially by two only out of the 
three primary colors. The action is controlled 
in photography by the use of what are known as 
light filters, which are transparent screens of 
colored pigment, placed before or behind the lens, 
which admit at will any two of the three primary 
colors to the sensitive plate, and absorb the other 
one. The rationale of the process may be de- 
scribed thus :— The negative used for printing 
the red color sensation is made to see yellow and 
blue combinations, and is color blind or insensi- 
tive to red and its combinations. The blue plate 
sees reds and yellows only and their combina- 
tions, and is color blind to the violets, and the 
yellow negative sees red and blue only, and is 
color blind to yellow. Having obtained these 
negative records of the color analysis of the sub- 
ject, and, supposing the exposures are correct, 
and the color value in each properly balanced, it 
only remains to convert the three photographs 
so obtained into printing surfaces by any process 
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rendering half-tones, say collotype or half-tone 
blocks, and from this printing surface to repro- 
duce the separate colors impressed in printing 


ink in their own colors on paper. The block 
representing the yellow is printed first in yellow 
ink; over this picture is accurately registered 
the block representing the red, and printed in 
red ink ; and finally the block representing the 
blue is printed over the yellow and red impres- 
sion with blue ink; the result will be found 
closely to approximate to the original in all its 
colors and combinations of color, from the palest 
tints to solid black. 

This, shortly stated, is the whole process of 
trichromatic reproduction. I will now try to ex- 
plain in a little more detail how these results 
are arrived at. The process is yet young, and 
though the theory is perfect, the practice is not 
altogether so. Many difficulties have to be con- 
tended with, amongst which, I may mention that 
we have yet to discover plates and sensitizers 
which will respond accurately to the spectrum 
curves laid down for each color sensation. We 
have also still to find light filters which will ef- 
fectually stop the action of light rays which are 
not wanted. Then the interposition of the 
grained screen required for the production of a 
surface-printing block degrades and flattens the 
gradations for the picture, rendering skilled ar- 
tistic aid necessary in the etching of the plate. 
The selection of standard printing-ink colors is a 
further element of trouble, because inks of great 
purity and brilliance are necessary, and it would 
seem as if pigments of the requisite quality are 
difficult to obtain, unless more or less fugitive 
colors are employed. There is hope in this di- 
rection, however, and our best ink makers are 
making laudable efforts not only to supply a 
reliable standard, but are gradually nearing the 
ideal as regards purity and permanence of color. 

I have stated that the plates used for trichro- 
matic photography must be specially treated, so 
that they may be more or less sensitive to light 
from different sections of the spectrum. Ordi- 
nary plates sensitized with bromide of silver are 
affected principally by the blue violet rays, and 
a great deal of patient research has been devoted 
to the finding of substances which will control 
and vary this action so that other rays may exert 
an equal reducing influence on the salts of silver. 
It has been found that certain dyes added to the 
collodion or emulsion have a controlling influence 
in the required direction, and this idea has been 
followed, up until there are now a number of 
color sensitizers and color sensitive plates on the 
market, prepared on scientific principles, and an- 
swering most requirements. As just mentioned, 
ordinary untreated photographic plates are most 
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IN WINTER’S GRASP. 


By H. C. Rosinson. 


Photo Era 1g02 Contest. 


Taken at 11 A. M. ina fair light, with Turner-Reich Lens. Stop F: 15. 
Exposure one-quarter of a second, with medium Iso. plate and screen. 


sensitive to the blues and violets of the spectrum. 
A solution of erythrosine dye renders the plate 
sensitive to green and yellow, and a solution of 
cyanine dye alters the range of sensitiveness 
through the orange up to the red. The spec- 
trum plates made by Messrs. Cadett and ‘Neall 
and the orthochromatic plates prepared by M. 
Lumiere, also the collodion emulsions supplied 
by Messrs. Penrose and Dr. Albert, are all excel- 
lent for the purpose of trichromatic photography, 
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and it is not now so necessary for the experi- 
mentalist to sensitize his own plates, as was the 
case some few years ago. 

The light filters for making the separate color 
negative may be in two forms, liquid or dry. 
The liquid or wet filters are made of dyes in 
solution held in tanks or cells of optically flat 
glass. Dry filters are made of similar dye in a 
solution of gelatin or collodion, with which op- 
tically worked glasses are coated, dried, and 
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sealed with a cover glass to prevent injury. The 
latter are found most convenient for working, 
though it is held by some experts that superior 
results are given by the wet filters. The dyes 
and pigments used for making light filters are 
numerous, and no particular standard has yet 
been settled ; each plate manufacturer and oper- 
ator recommends or adopts some modification 
which suits his particular working, and in their 
hands the end seems to justify the means. In 
my experience, I have found that dyed collédion 
filters, if carefully made, answer every purpose. 

A collodion is made containing five or six 
grains of pyroxyline to the ounce of mixed alco- 
hol and ether, and the dyes are dissolved in 
alcohol, and are added to the collodion until the 
solution is deemed of sufficient strength for 
coating the plates. Dyes that will not dissolve 
in alcohol are dissolved in water, and the glass 
plates, coated with plain collodion and washed, 
are dipped in a bath of the aqueous dye until the 
film of collodion is saturated with the requisite 
strength of color. It is generally necessary to 
coat two separate glasses for each color filter, 
and to cement the two together face to face with 
Canada balsam. Sometimes colored glass is 
used in combination with dyes, but there is no 
particular advantage in doing so, because the 
dyed films are less liable to interfere with the 
action of the lens than glasses which are colored 
right through. In practice for three-color block 
printing, the filters are varied in the colors and 
strengths, so as to adapt them to the particular 
standard of printing-ink used for printing the 
blocks. 


The following dyes or their equivalents form 
a basis for most filters for three-color work : — 


For the red printing negative 2 ( Brilliant yellow. 

1 i Brilliant green. 

1 ¢ Cochineal red. 

2 { Brilliant yellow. 

For the yellow printing negative 2 ( Napthol green. 
: 1 { Methy] violet. 


For the blue printing negative 


Glasses are coated with each of these colors, 
and cemented together in pairs in the order 
given. One color usually predominates over 
the other; for example, the green used in the 
red record is the dominant color, and the red 
used in the blue record dominates the yellow. 

The sensitive plates used with these light 
filters may be either collodion emulsion or gela- 
tin dry plates, modified, as I have already stated, 
in their scale of color sensitiveness so as to be 
specially active to only two of the primary colors 
in each case. 

The plate for use with the “green-yellow”’ 
screen must be sensitive particularly to the 
green and yellow rays, and not at all to the 
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reds, which are not required in this record. 
The plate for the “ red-yellow”’ screen must only 
be active to those rays and not to the blues, 
whilst the plate for the “violet” screen must 
see blue and red, and be color blind to the 
yellows. 

I have mentioned that there are several excel- 
lent grades of commercial plates available, which 
fulfil with fair accuracy the theoretical condi- 
tions just named, as regards color and sensitive- 
ness. They are all carefully made, and, provided 
they are not stale, the operator is safe with 
almost any of the makes — Cadett’s, Lumiere’s, 
Ilford Chromatic, or Edwards’, or collodion emul- 
sion may be substituted if the dark-room condi- 
tions are complied with. 

I do not propose to go through the operations 
of photographing, more than to say that, in addi- 
tion to the precautions ordinarily taken with 
rapid dry-plate work, there are others to be 
observed in consequence of dealing with plates 
which will instantly fog if exposed to the rays 
of the customary ruby dark-room lamp. Only 
the faintest red light must be used for the red 
and yellow printing plates, whilst for the devel- 
opment of the blue plate a green light must be 
used, and very little of that. The best means 
of all is to develop in the dark, first carefully 
working out the exposures and developing time 
by Hurter and Driffield’s tables of factors. I 
would also commend Sir W. Abney’s color sen- 
sitometer to those who are testing or working 
plates and screens of unknown quantity. It is 
a sine qua non that the development of three- 
color plates should be exactly right ; intensify- 
ing and reduction afterwards may be resorted to 
to correct under or over development, but this 
course is never quite satisfactory; the proper 
balance of color value is disturbed, and trouble- 
some corrections may be necessary before the 
printing-plates are deemed satisfactory. 

It is, of course, one thing to prepare plates 
and color filters which will work accurately with 
spectrum colors, but it is another matter to deal 
with the reproduction of objects or pictures con- 
taining compound colors (sometimes two or three 
painted over one another). In the case of water- 
color drawings it is frequently puzzlingly diffi- 
cult to account for the apparently false effects 
given in the color negatives, though photo- 
graphed under conditions which seem perfect ; 
but a little consideration shows how possible it 
is for errors in color value to be recorded. 
White light is always present in photographing 
any object, and it is reflected in a greater or 
less degree from every color; there is also the 
paper or canvas on which the drawing is made, 
giving out white light in proportion to the 
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“AS EVENING DRAWS NIGH.” 


By Wm. H. WaITEHEAD, Photo Era 1go2 Contest. 


Taken at 4.15 P. M., ina bright light, with Bausch & Lomb Lens, Stop 8. 
Exposure one twenty-fifth of a second, on a Cramer Iso. Inst. plate. 


strength or weakness of the wash or color 
upon it; this agency will always cause a dis- 
turbance of color values, and has to be reckoned 
with in the most perfect process of color repro- 
duction. So that, save in exceptional cases, you 
will understand why it is necessary to aid the 
color plates by careful retouching and etching. 
This artistic assistance applies more particularly 
to the preparation of blocks for the printing-press. 

The camera for three-color photography should 
be constructed with a view to the greatest rigid- 
ity and fixed to a solid stand, which, when in 
position, can be securely fastened down to the 
floor of the studio. The lens must be of the 
most rapid type, and for direct working on 
plates through a half-tone screen will require a 
prism attachment to reverse the image. The 
color filter may be behind or in front of the 
lens combination; in front is most convenient, 
and a simple slide arrangement attached to the 
hood of the lens or prism is all that is needful. 

Having succeeded in making a set of trichro- 
matic negatives, the next important step is to 
obtain prints from them on paper or glass in the 
proper colors, and to superimpose one over the 
other, in order that the reproduction of the sub- 
ject photographed may be complete. Happily, 
it is not necessary for the amateur or. experi- 
mentalist to have a photo-engraving installation 
to attain this desirable result, and we have to 
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thank Mr. E. Sanger Shepherd and M. Lumiere 
for having devised’ methods of printing from 
three-color negatives on their films of sensitized 
gelatin, which are afterwards dyed with the 
primary colors. When these films are dried and 
cemented together (the whole process, I may 
say, is at once simple and ingenious), the fin- 
ished results are in every way interesting and 
charming. The processes are within the reach of 
any one possessed of true photographic patience. 

The process of translating three-color nega- 
tives into blocks for the printing-press, and the 
subsequent production of copies of the subject 
in colors on paper, is already a scientific indus- 
try both in this country and abroad, and it 
marks a new epoch in artistic illustration. There 
are two methods in vogue for the making of 
color blocks from the negative records. The 
first is called the “indirect ’’ process, and differs 
from the “direct ’’ process, in that the color nega- 
tives are made without the interposition of the 
mechanical screen grating, consequently trans- 
parencies on glass must first be make of the 
three separate negatives. From these trans- 
parencies negatives with the indispensable grain 
are made, and are printed on:copper or zinc for 
etching in the ordinary way. 

In the “direct” process the original color 
negative has the half-tone screen placed in posi- 
tion before it during the exposure, and the result 
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is a grained negative, which can be printed direct 
on metal, without going through the operation 
of preparing transparencies and grained nega- 
tives from them. The advantage of the “di- 
rect’? method is a saving of two operations, 
and the disadvantage is the increased exposure 
caused by the interposition of the screen grating. 

It is necessary to explain that the mechanical 
ruled screen can not be used at the same angle 
for all the plates. The usual angle is forty-five 
degrees for an ordinary block by the half-tone 
process, but if all three negatives were printed 
with the grating at the same angle, two dis- 
agreeable things would occur. First, the colors 





know how to deal with the mechanical portions 
of the work, but have a knowledge of color and 
color values, and on their skill and knowledge 
much depends as to the ultimate success of the 
reproduction. 

The printing of the blocks is carried out in 
the ordinary printing-press, and the plates are 
treated in all respects as the usual type block, but 
it is requisite that the printing-press used for this 
purpose should be of the very best construction, 
and capable of being made to register one _ print- 
ing over the other with the utmost accuracy. 
The block for the yellow printing is first ar- 
ranged in the press, and impressions are taken 





IN PASTURE. 
Taken at 10 A. M.,, in hazy light. 


of the three separate printings would be, so to 
speak, entangled; one dot of color would be 
printed over the top of the other, and would be 
lost (to get the color-value in the tones of a pic- 
ture in dots it is essential that the spots of color 
should be side by side, and not superimposed) ; 
second, there would be a curious motre antique 
pattern introduced by interference, which would 
utterly spoil the picture. These troubles are 
avoided by arranging the angles of the screen 
grating each about thirty degrees to the other, 
one at fifteen degrees, another at forty-five de- 
grees, and the third at seventy-five degrees. 

The negatives are printed on copper in enam- 
eline, and etched in relief by the half-tone block 
process already explained. The etching of the 
plates is carried out by artists who not only 


Bausch & Lomb Lens, Stop 16. 


By Wo. H. WuireHEAp, Photo Era rco2 Contest. 


In one twenty-fifth of a second, on a Cramer Iso. Inst. plate. 


in yellow ink on paper having a fine texture and 
surface. The red printing-block is next fixed 
in the same position in the press as was occupied 
by the yellow, and is inked with red ink. The 
impression is made over the previously printed 
yellow, and is registered, so that it fits exactly 
over every part of the yellow picture, the result 
being an impression containing all the yellows 
and reds of the original. The blue printing 
plate is next placed in position in the press, and 
the same precautions observed as to the register- 
ing. After inking the plate with blue ink, the 
impression is pulled over the two printings in 
yellow and red already made, and the result is 
the complete picture containing every shade of 
color of the original, no matter whether the 
original is from nature, a painting, or water-color. 
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HERE is an old saying 
that “the camera never 
lies.’’ It depicts people, 
places, and things as 
they are, and by doing 
so it tells a story that 
is sincere and convin- 
cing. This is one of 
the reasons for the pres- 
ent important position 
held by the camera in 
the production of adver- 
.tising designs. Many 
advertisers realize that 
this method of _ illus- 

trating. their announcements has _ advantages 
worth considering, and the result is evident in 
the magazines where photographic reproductions 
of articles and scenes showing their uses are 
numerous and conspicuous. And it is a fact 
that more photographs are now being used for 
purposes of publicity than ever before. 

There is scarcely an article on the market that 
is not a good subject for a camera design. The 
only thing necessary is to place the matter in 
the hands of the right man, and, after he has 
studied the article and learned its characteristics 
and uses, he will train his lens on it with profit- 
bringing results. He will bring forth from the 
recesses of the dark room a picture that not only 
actually illustrates the goods, but which is at 
the same time pleasing, and possesses qualities 
sometimes artistic, sometimes simply striking, 
but always effective. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
use of the camera does away with the services 
of the artist of the pen and brush. On the 
contrary, there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween the two that cannot be ignored. The 
camera merely takes the picture. It remains 
for the artist to embellish it, to add the little 
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touches that 
enhance its 
beauty, to give 
it the greatest 
possible value 
from the adver- 
tiser’s stand- 
point. The fact 
is, that most of 
the best pho- 
tographic de- 
signs are made 
by artists who 
have kept 
abreast of the 
times by be- 
coming expert in the use of the camera. They 
appreciate the possibilities of photography in 
commercial work, and by intelligent study have 
been largely instrumental in developing the art 
of camera designing. 

Notwithstanding the growth of the demand for 
this class of work, there is still a lack of photo- 
graphic designers who have original ideas. There 
are a few, however, and their productions are 
seen in any magazine one may chance to pick up. 

The good advertising photographer must have 
the ability to perfect the composition of his pic- 
ture with material from real life, and be capable 
of calling forth the proper thing in pose and 
expression, thus securing the best effects. 

With this article is shown a number of photo- 
graphic advertisements designed especially for 
Profitable Advertising, by Samuel L. Busha. 
Mr. Busha is a young man who has met with 





Suggestion for Golf Goods Advertisement. Photographed and designed 
especially for Profitable Advertising by Samuel L. Busha, 
and protected by the general copyright. 
much success as an artist, having designed cov- 
ers for some of the leading publications of the 
country and advertisements for many of the 
largest advertisers. 


He was formerly associated with Will Bradley. many advertisers fail to appreciate the value of 


Some time ago he took up the study of photog- 


raphy in its rela- 
tion to advertising, 
with notable re- 
sults, and at P. A.’s 
request he has sup- 
plied the accom- 
panying original 
photographic de- 
signs. 

In referring to 
the subject of pho- 
tography in adver- 
tising, Mr. Busha 
recently made some 
very suggestive 
remarks : 

“T consider that 
the elements es- 
sential to a good 
design are, first, 
attraction, and, sec- 
ond, zuterest,’ he 
said. ‘ Without 
these elements no 
design will prove 
as successful as 
it should. The 
trouble is, that 








Suggestion for Revolver Advertisement. Photographed and designed especially 
for Profitable Advertising, by Samuel L. Busha, and protected 


Suggestion for Boys’ Rifle Advertisement. Photographed 
and designed especially for Profitable Advertising, by 


Samuel L. Busha, and protected by the general copyright. 
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by the general copyright. 


an illustration, and think that any old picture will 


answer the purpose 
sufficiently well, 
when the fact is, 
that to produce the 
proper effect — an 
effect that will 
make the space 
used profitable to 
the user — the pic- 
ture should be 
chosen with the 
greatest care and 
discrimination. If 
you will watch a 
person. glancing 
through the ad- 
vertising pages of 
a magazine, you 
will notice that he 
pauses in turning 
the leaves only 
when his eye has 
been caught by an 
attractive cut. This 
is the cue for the 
cut to get in its 
good work for the 
advertiser. 


(70 be continued.) 





Suggestion for Tennis Goods Advertisement. Photographed 
and designed especially for Profitable Advertising, by 
Samuel L. Busha, and protected by the general copyright. 
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Dr. Luppo-Cramer has 
made experiments to 
see how far the general 
statements hitherto made about the action of a 
mixture of developers are correct, and for this 
purpose compared in the first place the action 
of a mixture of metol (a rapid developer) and 
hydrochinon (a slow developer) with the action 
of the constituents alone. It appeared that a 
mixture of 25 cc metol solution with 25 cc 
hydrochinon and 50 cc potassium carbonate 
possessed a tremendously greater developing 
power than twice the amount of metol alone 
with alkali. A developer with two parts of 
metol and three of hydrochinon develops almost 
exactly the same as with equal parts; on the 
other hand, when one part of metol is com- 
bined with four of hydrochinon, the reducing 
power is somewhat smaller. Since, however, 
this mixture is much more powerful than an 
equal quantity of pure metol, this mixture was 
next compared with pure hydrochinon. To 
100 cc of hydrochinon-potash solution were 
added 5 cc of ten per cent bromide solution, 
while for 10 cc metol, 40 cc hydrochinon, and 
50 cc potassium carbonate, 10 cc of bromide 
solution was used. The plates developed were 
about four times overexposed. It appeared that 
the rapidity of the metol was not affected by the 
excess of hydrochinon and the double dose of 
bromide. Other combinations of developers 
were tried, and it appeared from all the experi- 
ments that in the simultaneous action of differ- 
ent developing substances the reductive power 
is in general increased. (Phot. Corr., 1902, 39: 
382). 


Simultaneous Action 
of Different Developers 


Reiss’s observation that urea in 
combination with an alkali can 
develop the latent image has 
caused Waterhouse to repeat the experiments 
which he made twelve years ago with carbamid 
and freshly precipitated, well-washed _ silver 
haloids, and which at that time gave negative 
results. For this purpose he exposed ordinary 
English dry plates and attempted to develop 
them with a mixture of urea and potash in the 
proportions prescribed by Reiss. It appeared 
that the mixture was incapable of developing, 
even after two days’ action. It was, therefore, 
suspected that in Reiss’s experiments with’ alka- 
line carbamid solution, not the carbamid, but 
some constituent of the emulsion acted as the 
developer. It turned out that Reiss had used 
exclusively Mercier’s “Intensive” plates, the 


Carbamid in 
the Developer 
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emulsion of which contains sensitizing alkaloids 
and other substances, which are capable of de- 
veloping in contact with a simple alkaline solu- 
tion. Waterhouse concludes that carbamid can- 
not be considered as a new developer, but at the 
most can only be used as a weak alkali. (Phot. 
Jour., 1902, 42: 175). 


Precht has conducted re- 
searches from which it con- 
clusively appears that so- 
larisation (reversal of the negative image) is not 
a property belonging to silver gelatino-bromide 
itself, but that it appears during the process of 
development, and disappears and can be wholly 
avoided by properly conducted development. 
This depends on a hitherto unknown property 
of acid sulphites, especially acetonesulphite. 
When one develops a plate exposed in the 
region of solarisation, that is, with twenty to 
twenty-five thousand times normal exposure, in 
a four per cent edinol solution, to which one per 
cent of solid acetonesulphite is added, the time 
of first appearance of the image is lengthened 
about eightfold; then a negative appears, per- 
fectly clear and becoming stronger for about 
three minutes. Then the strongest lighted parts 
begin to slowly disappear in their surroundings. 
Therefore, if the development is stopped at the 
end of about three minutes one obtains a normal 
image which shows no trace of solarisation. 
The action of the sulphite probably consists in 
a solution or decomposition of the oxidation 
product of the developer, since a brown solution 
of edinol becomes perfectly clear again by the 
addition of acetonesulphite. It is thence easy 
to assume that in all exposed places the oxida- 
tion products are quickly removed. If the de- 
velopment lasts long, fresh developer reaches 
the strongly lighted parts less quickly than the 
weakly lighted; the latter are, therefore, rela- 
tively more strongly reduced, and thus become 
solarised in contrast to the rest. The strongly 
retarding action of acetonesulphite and the de- 
struction of the oxidation products possible in 
slow development thus allow the development to 
be stopped at a stage where the normal scale of 
light and dark is still expressed. (Phys. Ztschr., 
1902, 3: 426). 


Halation a Develop- 
ment Phenomenon 


The following process for 
the preparation of red-sen- 
sitive plates by bathing is 
given by Burbank: Warm one gram of cyanin 
with 30 g chloral hydrate and 120 cc distilled 
water on the water-bath for thirty to forty min- 


Preparation of 
Red-sensitibe Plates 
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ALCOTT HOUSE, CONCORD, MASS. 


By Miss F. E. BEAMIsH. 


Second prize, Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, Waltham, Mass. 
Taken with Zeiss Lens, Series VII a, September, 3 P. M.; bright light, Stop 32, in one-half second, on Hammer plate. 


utes. Shake the solution well, and add 30 cc of 
strongest ammonia. Chloroform is set free, 
and the precipitated cyanin in soluble form 
remains on the side walls of the vessel. Allow 
to settle and decant off the solution. Dissolve 
the cyanin in about 100 cc of alcohol, and add 
to it a solution prepared by dissolving 8 g of 


chinin sulphate in 60 cc of warm alcohol. Make 
up the solution with alcohol to 250 cc. The 
sensitizing bath is prepared as follows:  Dis- 


tilled water, 160 cc; cyanin solution, I cc; 
strongest ammonia, I cc; silver nitrate, I; 40 
solution, 5 drops. Shake well before using. 
Immerse the plates four to five minutes ; drain, 
and dry in a drying closet, in which stands an 
open vessel of concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
cyanin solution must be protected against the 
red light as much as possible. (Phot. Runds- 
chau, 1902, 16:177). 


Sgqueegeeing According to J. W. Leigh, the 
Prints sticking of prints is generally 


caused by the roller having been 
too vigorously applied. The squeegee should be 
passed once, or at most twice, over the print 
with a very light pressure, merely enough to re- 
move the excess of water. The prints should 
have five minutes in the alum bath after ten 
minutes’ washing, and then be washed thoroughly. 
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It is better not to squeegee them at once, but 
to allow them to dry. Then take half a dozen 
at a time and place them in water for three or 
four minutes only before squeegeeing them to 
clean glass. (Amateur Phot., 1902, 36: 405). 


Experiments on Eder finds that the beginning 


Solarisation of solarisation is at about 3,000- 
fold normal exposure, while re- 
versal exists at 10,000-3,000-fold exposure. 


If such plates are developed with weak or 
strongly restrained developers the limit of 
solarisation is very different, since the strongly 
overexposed parts of the plate, instead of revers- 
ing, develop to a normal negative. Pyro-soda, 
with one to ten per cent of solid potassium 
bromide, is much better for this purpose than 
edinol with acetonesulphite. Solarisation can- 
not be regarded solely as a development phe- 
nomenon. A still better means for the destruc- 
tion of solarisation is treatment with chromic 
acid. Ten to fifteen minutes’ treatment with a 
solution of I g potassium bichromate, 3 g sul- 
phuric acid, and 100 cc water completely destroys 
reversal, so that a plate exposed so as to give 
a perfect positive without this treatment gives 
a perfect negative with norma! development 
after the chromic acid bath. (Phot. Corr., 
1902, 39 :645). 
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SOLARIZATION 
OR REVERSAL 


The researches of Professor Nipher on 
reversal, which were published in the 
PHoTO ERA about two years ago, have 
led to a great revival of interest in the study of this 
curious phenomenon, and the conditions seem to be 
now pretty well worked out. In France, Reeb has 
elaborated a system of photometry by which it is possi- 
ble to secure with ease and certainty a reversed nega- 
tive from a negative by contact printing. Several Ger- 
man experimenters have worked on the subject, the 
main object being to find out the conditions by which a 
perfect negative may be developed when there is reason 
to fear that partial reversal has taken place. This may 
happen in night photography, in photographs including 
the sun, or in dark interiors including a window. As 
regards the effect of various exposures, it may be said 
regarding the normal exposure as that which produces a 
normal negative with a normal developer, that 100 times 
that exposure will give a weak fogged negative; 200 
times will give a brighter image with reversal in the 
high lights; 500 will give a weak positive with the 
shadows still negative ; 1,000 will give a dense positive ; 
and 25,000, a thin positive. Soon after this the image 
begins to be partly negative again, and the cycle may 
be repeated with increasing exposures. The recent ex- 
perimenters have shown that reversal may be prevented 
by using strongly restrained developers. Acetonesul- 
phite was the first restrainer proposed, but it appears 
that the same end may also be attained by the use of 
acid sulphites, potassium metabisulphite, sulphurous 
acid, or potassium bromide. Two per cent of acetone- 
sulphite in the edinol developer produces a perfect neg- 
ative with 1,000 times the normal exposure, and potas- 
sium metabisulphite is even more effective with the same 
developer, but at i2,000 times normal exposure these 
both fail to produce negatives. Pyro-soda with up to 
ten per cent of bromide is also highly recommended. A 


” 
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THE BIRCHES. 
Taken, August, 11 A. M., Stop F:8: 
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The Crucible 
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First prize, Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, Waltham, Mass. 


preliminary bath is often preferable to a modified de- 
veloper, Eder recommending a weak chromic acid solu- 
tion (for formula see Foreign Abstracts) while “ V. B.” 
in “ Apollo” favors soaking for twenty-four hours in 
two to three per cent solution of ammonium persulphate 
in cases of extreme overexposure. The utility of stand 
development for overexposed plates is emphasized by 
these researches, for the weak developer is almost as 
good as the strongly restrained one for the prevention 
of reversal, and the detail can all be got out witha 
weak developer before the reversal appears, leaving 
density to be attained by subsequent intensification. 


BLISTERS ON At this season of the year the velox 
VELOX PAPER printer is apt to be troubled with blis- 

ters on the prints, which appear when 
the washing is in progress. I have been much troubled 
by these blisters, and was a long time in finding out the 
reason for their appearance. The cause is still a mys- 
tery, but I have found that they appear only when the 
prints are placed in running water several degrees 
colder than the developing and fixing solutions. As it 
is difficult to warm the washing water, I have adopted 
the practice of keeping my developing and fixing solu- 
tions at nearly the temperature of the wash water. As 
they warm rapidly in an ordinary room, I immerse the 
trays containing the solutions in a larger tray containing 
cold water, which I change once in a while. Using this 
procedure, blisters no longer appear. Another advan- 
tage of cooling the developer is that development is 
slower, and can be controlled more readily. Another 
way of preventing the blisters is to treat the prints with 
formaline before washing, but this prolongs the washing 
considerably. If blisters have appeared they may be 
reduced in size by soaking the print in alcohol, or if 
they are small, the print after treatment with formaline, 
may be squeegeed. 


~ 





By Geo. Hopkins. 
exposure, one twenty-fifth of a second, on Carbutt’s Eclipse plate. 








Notes and News 


Mr. Wilbur Dean Hamilton, the well-known artist 
and instructor in the Normal Art School, began a series 
of talks on composition, under the auspices of the Lens 
and Brush Club, at their quarters, No. 3 Boylston place, 
on Friday evening, Jan. 23. The course will run 
through six evenings, and will be arranged as follows: 

First evening. Subject: Taste and Skill. What 
makes a beautiful picture? 

Second evening. Subject: Character and, Charm. 
How can we give the charm and still preserve the 
character? 

Third evening. Subject: Gesture and Grace. 

Fourth evening. Subject: Light and Shade. 

Fifth evening. Subject: Composition and Subordi- 
nation. . 

Sixth evening. Subject: The Masters. 


DENVER, Weare asked to announce that the Fourth 

COLORADO Annual Salon of the Colorado Camera 

Club will be held at the club-rooms, in the 

Appel Building, 1230 Sixteenth street, Denver, Col., 
March 23-28, 1903. 

As this will be the first print exhibition given in the 
new club-rooms, which are acknowledged to be the most 
commodious and best appointed of any camera club 
quarters in the West, it is the expectation that the pic- 
tures shown in this salon will far excel in artistic merit 
those exhibited in former years. 

All photographers are cordially invited to submit 
pictures for entry in this exhibition before March 5. 

Further information will be furnished by George L. 
Beam, secretary Colorado Camera Club, 400 Appel 
Building, Denver, Col. 


CLEVELAND, The First Annual Salon of the Cleveland 
OHIO Camera Club is announced to take place 
in the Art Galleries of Fenton and Stair, 

of that city, from March 23 to 29 inclusive. 

Pictures can be sent to the club-rooms in the Caxton 
Building on or before March Io. 

A catalogue will be issued containing half-tone repro- 
ductions of a number of the prints. A copy of the cata- 
logue will be mailed to each exhibitor, and will be 
official notice of the acceptance or rejection of prints 
submitted. 

Address all communications and inquiries concerning 
the salon to the Cleveland Camera Club, 625 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LONDON, The publisher of “ Knowledge” announces 
ENG. _ in the programme for 1903 that it is intended 
to devote a larger amount of space to Micro- 
scopy than hitherto, and by the cooperation of specialists 
to publish articles treating on different departments of 
both the popular and scientific sides. Among those 
who have promised to contribute are Mr. F. Noad 
Clark, “The Photography of Opaque Objects”; Mr. 
Sanger Shepherd, “ Photo-Micrography in Natural 
Colors.” 


ALBANY, The Albany Camera Club held a meeting 
N. Y. Jan. 2, and amended the constitution and by- 
laws. The initiation fee of $10 was abol- 
ished. The members are anxious to secure a number of 
young members so as to give the club a boom, and from 
this date no admission fee will be charged. At the con- 
clusion of the business meeting the members were 
treated to an exhibition of slides from the Syracuse and 
Ogdensburg Clubs. 
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BOSTON, The Boston Camera Club will give an exhibi- 

MASS. tion of the pictures of Miss Mary Devens, at 

the club-rooms, from Feb. 4 to 14. Miss 

Devens is a member of the Old Cambridge Camera 

Club, and was recently chosen a member of the Linked 

Ring, of London, in recognition of her work as an 
artist-photographer. 


Mr. F. Holland Day continues to hold his public 
receptions on Monday afternoons at his new studio in 
the Harcourt Studio Building, on Irvington street, Bos- 
ton, where he is always the center of an interesting 
group of artistic workers in photography and art. 


NEW. Messrs. Follmer and Schwing, makers of the now 
YORK famous Graflex Camera, announce their removal 
from Broadway, N. Y., to 407 Broome street, 
corner of Elm, of that city. With the discontinuance of 
the Broadway store they will concentrate their busi- 
ness, which has now assumed large proportions, and 
open a double factory and office at the above- 
named address. The specialty of this concern is the 
manufacture of high-class photographic outfits. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Dr. Lorenz, the 
famous surgeon, declared unequivocally that the photo- 
graphic outfit furnished by Follmer and Schwing to the 
New York Hospital was the finest apparatus that he 
had ever seen, either in this country or in Europe. 
A written request is sure to bring one of their hand- 
some descriptive catalogues to your address. 


An extremely interesting and instructive lecture, by 
W. I. Scandlin, Esq., on the subject, “New York 
Through the Camera Fifty Years Ago,” was given 
before a large audience at the New York Camera Club- 
rooms, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 27. 

The beautiful lantern slides and the masterly presen- 
tation of the subject by the speaker made the evening 
one long to be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to be present. Mr. Scandlin is widely and 
favorably known to the photographic world as the for- 
mer editor of “ Anthony’s Bulletin,” before its consoli- 
dation with the “ Photographic Times.” 


BROOKLYN, An interchange of lantern-slide exhibits 
N. Y. has been arranged among the various 
clubs of the League of Long Island Pho- 
tographic Clubs, and the first was largely attended at 
the rooms of the Brooklyn Camera Club, on Friday, 
Jan. 16. The slides shown were the work of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Department of Photography. An inter- 
change of prints will be arranged by the league soon. 
The Brooklyn Camera Club had an exhibition of 
photographs and lantern slides during the first week 
in February. This exhibit included work from the 
various clubs and from individuals not club members, 
and there was a fine display. 


CAMBRIDGE, The Harvard University Camera Club 
MASS. has challenged Yale, Princeton, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Columbia to an intercollegiate 
photographic contest, to take place some time during 
February or March. LEach college will submit about 
fifty pictures, which will be judged by a competent com- 
mittee, and the award will be made to the college whose 
work shows the most merit. First and second prizes 
will also be given, as well as honorable mention to 
individual pictures. 
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ROCHESTER, There was a special meeting of the Roch- 
N. Y. ester Camera Club, Jan. 23, at the 
Mechanics Institute. The programme 
included the second consignment of lantern slides from 
the American Lantern Slide Exchange, of New York, of 
which the Camera Club is a member. The club is plan- 
ning for its first annual exhibit, to occur some time 
during the winter. 


The new line of cameras offered by the Century Cam- 
era Company, of this city, is a marvel of skill, grace, 
and usefulness. The Century Camera is a medium- 
priced instrument, but will be found equal to almost any 
emergency. ‘Those who have used them speak in the 
most complimentary terms regarding them. And we 
advise all our readers who contemplate purchasing new 
instruments to write for their catalogue of 1903. It 
will be sent for the asking, and will introduce the reader 
to some of the finest photographic goods on the market 
to-day. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INDIANAPOLIS, Pursuant to the call of Pres. J. Geo. 
IND. Nussbaumer, of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
executive board of Photographers As- 
sociation of America met, Jan. 12, 1903, in executive 
session, at Indianapolis, with the following members 
present: J. Geo. Nussbaumer, president; J. E. Giffin, 
second vice president; F. R. Barrows, treasurer; G. G. 
Holloway, secretary. 


Mr. H. A. Collings, the first vice-president, having 
accepted a position with the Standard Dry Plate Com- 
pany, and not being eligible to serve on the executive 
board, tendered his resignation, and C. R. Reeves, of 
Anderson, Ind., was appointed in his stead. The ex- 
ecutive committee then organized as a whole, and, on 
motion, it was decided to hold the next convention 
Aug. 4 to 7, 1903, inclusive. 


The secretary reported as follows: 


Received on I90I account ‘ ‘ - $ 197.50 
“for advertising ; ; ; 979,00 

“« from sale of space of desks - 1,963.25 

** onentertainment fund ‘ 100.00 
Total receipts. a : : . $3,239.75 


The treasurer reported as follows : 


Cash on hand Jan.1,1902 , - $4,379.54 
Received from membership and dues 2,196.00 
a “secretary . ‘ : 35239-75 

- “sale of ladies’ pins. : 50.25 

- “© G.M, Edmondson . ; 49.24 
Refund — Trunk Line Traffic Association, 17.00 
Total 5 : ; ; , . $9,931.78 
Paidin vouchers. : ; ; -  45755.98 
Balance on hand Jan, I, 1903 ‘ . $5,175.89 


The president appointed Geo. G. Holloway and J. E. 
Giffin a committee to audit the books of the secretary 
and treasurer, which were found correct and approved. 

On motion, it was decided to accept the offer of Das 
Deutcher Haus (The German House) as the most desir- 
able place to hold our next convention. 

On motion, it was decided that the exhibition of pic- 
tures be strictly complimentary, and that no prizes shall 
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be offered, the committee holding that the educational 

“wu features of the convention were most to be desired, and 

¢ that the exhibitor has a sufficient incentive in the pro- 
duction of his ideas of the highest type of photographic 
portraiture to be compared with the product of other 
members of the fraternity. 

The president appointed the following committees : 

Transportation: J. Geo. Nussbaumer and Geo. G. 
Holloway. 

Badges and Buttons: F. R. Barrows, J. G. Nuss- 
baumer, and G. G. Holloway. 

Hotels and Accommodations: J. E. Giffin and C. R. 
Reeves. 

Decorations and Hall: C. R. Reeves, J. E. Giffin, and 
F. R. Barrows. 

“ Association Review,” the official journal: C. R. 
Reeves, F. R. Barrows, and Geo. G. Holloway. 

Entertainment: J. E. Giffin, G. G. Holloway, J. Geo. 
Nussbaumer, and C. R. Reeves. 

Printing and Advertising: J. Geo. Nussbaumer and 
G. G. Holloway. 

Committee on Information: J. E. Giffin, chairman. 

On motion, it was decided to call the publication 
authorized by the association the “Association Review,” 
the official journal of the P. A. of A. 

The following rules were adopted to govern the exhi- 
bition of pictures: 

First: Exhibits may be framed or unframed, at the 
discretion of the exhibitor. 

Second: The association will not be responsible for 
any loss or damage to pictures in its charge, but special 
precaution will be taken by the executive committee to 
insure the safe return of all exhibits intrusted to their 
care. 

Third: All pictures exhibited must remain until the 
close of the convention, and will not be delivered to any 
one but the exhibitor, without a written order. 

Fourth: Applications for space in the Art Department 
shall be made to C. R. Reeves, first vice-president, 
Anderson, Ind. 

Fifth: All pictures submitted for exhibition must be 
addressed to C. R. Reeves, first vice-president, care of 
German House, Indianapolis, Ind. ; forwarded at owners’ 
risk, and delivered not later than Aug. 1, 1903. All 
charges prepaid. 

Sixth: Have your box covers screwed instead of 
nailed. Your home address must be marked on the 
under side of cover for return of pictures. The asso- 
ciation will not be responsible for exhibits not packed 
in accordance with this rule. 

Seventh: Exhibits. for Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Department to be shipped to Geo. G. Holloway, secre- 
tary P. A. of A., Indianapolis, Ind., care of German 
House. 

ALL CHARGES PREPAID, and must be placed in posi- 
tion not later than Aug. 3. 

Eighth: All boxes and packages will be accepted at 
any time previous to Aug. 1, so that exhibitors need 
not feel any uncertainty about the safety of their goods. 
No exhibit will be allowed to be removed from the hall 
until close of convention. 

Ninth: No manufacturer or dealer or his repre- 
sentatives shall be represented on the floor of the hall 
unless he or they rent floor space or desk room and the 
manufacturer or dealer shall in addition pay two dollars 
for each representative attending the convention. 

F. R. Barrows, Treas., Boston, Mass. 
Geo. G. Holloway, Sec’y, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Open Criticism 





























“‘If you would be pungent, be brief ; for it is with thoughts as with sun- 
beams — the more they are condensed, the deeper they burn.’’ — Southey. 


Out of the large number of criticisms received 
for “A Winding Roadway,” published in the 
January issue, we have selected two which seem 
to have hit upon the salient defects of the pic- 
ture. They are as follows: 


No. 1.— My criticism of the picture, ‘‘ A Winding Roadway,” 
is: The title does not fit the subject, for the cliff, not the road, 
is the predominating feature of the picture. If the idea was to 
show the road, about half of the cliff should be trimmed off. 
If the artist wanted the view as it is, the title should be altered. 

The lighting is not good. It is probably owing to the sun 
being nearly overhead and nearly behind the camera. 

The lines of composition are good, likewise the sky. Judi- 
cious trimming would improve this picture, but a different light- 
ing is what it most needs. 

J. S. HENRY, 


No, 2.— ‘‘A Winding Roadway ” leaves too much to the im- 
agination to furnish the windings. The mass of dark in lower 
left is too far from the corner, There is too much sky at upper 
left and too much uninteresting stone cliff, The streak across 
the bottom appears to be a fault of printing. 

Trim 13-16 inch from left, 2 inches from right, 1-2 inch from 
sky, 1-16 inch from bottom and you have a picture. 

: H, G, DORSEY, 


The prize award will go to No. 1. 


We give another picture in this issue. Use 
a postal card and limit yourself to one hundred 
words. The prize award is one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the PHoto ERA. 


The /ice Lance is responsible for the following 
amusing passage on modern warfare: The scene 
is the battlefield. 

Commander-in-chief to Aide-de-camp: ‘* What 
is that large body of men occupying the hill on 
our left?” 

Aide-de-camp — Those, sir, are kodak fiends. 

Commander-in-chief — And the black mass of 
men I see well in front of me? 

Aide-de-camp — Operators for the biograph. 

Commander-in-chief — And the battalion on 
our right, with curiously formed guns ? 

Aide-de-camp — Gramophone and phonograph 
experts, with their respective machines to take 
records of the battle, the roar of the guns, bugle 
calls, cries of the wounded, etc. 

Commander-in-chief —’Tis well. Let the 
battle begin. 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Conducted, by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


‘‘ Hang contemporaries!” exclaimed genial Charles 
Lamb when his equanimity was suddenly shaken by a 
non-appreciation of what he considered a rather good 
bit of work, “ hereafter I’ll write for posterity !”’ 

There are very few of us really willing to work for 
posterity. We want to see and enjoy results in our 
own day and generation and let posterity take care of 
itself, for, practically speaking, posterity will be of no 
earthly use to us. 

There is, however, a work in contemplation which 
while it will be done largely for posterity, will redound 
to the present-day credit of those of this generation who 
engage in it. This work is neither more nor less than the 
Photographic Historical Survey of the United States. 
The idea itself has been already set forth in previous 
numbers of the PHoTo Era. Amateurs have been asked 
to assist in the work, and a large number have responded, 
signifying their interest and their willingness to help 
in the work. 

‘“‘ The time has come,” as the Walrus says, in Alice 
in Wonderland, to do something more definite; the 
work is now to be taken up systematically, and the 
Round Robin Guild is to be official organ of the organ- 
ization. A regular society is to be formed, with presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer, and a board 
of directors. There will be as many directors as there 
are States in the Union, so that each state will be duly 
represented and mutually interested in the work. 

Circulars are already in preparation setting forth in 
detail the plan of the work. These will be sent to his- 
torical societies, patriotic societies, and camera clubs in 
all parts of the United States,and to as many private 
individuals as apply for them. 

Members are wanted from every State, and the first 
five hundred sending in their names will be enrolled as 
charter members and their names will appear in all rec- 
ords of the association. Special diplomas, bearing the 
signatures of the officers, will be issued to the charter 
members, and later other diplomas will be issued for 
members who do especially meritorious work. Every 
quarter a report of the work will appear in the PHOTO 
ERA, showing just how much progress has been made. 
This record will also be printed separately and sent 
in leaflet form to all the members of the Guild. 

Those members of the Round Robin Guild who have 
already sent in their names as helpers in this record 
work will be enrolled as charter members of the Guild, 
but each one is requested to send his name and address 
again to simplify the work of the secretary. 

Some three years ago the Photographic Society of 
Birmingham undertook to make a systematic survey 
of Warwickshire, the part of England so rich in 
historic associations. It is in Warwickshire that the 
Romans have left their wonderful roads; in Coventry, 
made famous by the legend of Lady Godiva, where the 
Normans have left their traces ; and Warwick and Ken- 
ilworth castles are but another name for the history of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester. And not 
least among the storied places of Warwickshire is the 
little town of Stratford-on-Avon, with all its associations 
as dear to the American as to the English heart. 

The work of making a pictorial survey of the histori- 
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cal places in this interesting bit of England was carried 
on in a most systematic manner. Each member was 
given a certain area, thus assuring in the beginning that 
the work would not be done in a haphazard way. 

To inspire its members to do their best, prizes were 
offered for excellent work. 

When the survey was completed the best pictures 
were chosen, lantern slides made from them, and illus- 
trated talks given to interest people at large in the com- 
pleted work. 

The idea was so well carried out and met with so 
much favor that from it has been formed the National 
Photographic Association, its president being Sir Ben- 
jamin Stone, a member of Parliament and one of the 
most earnest workers in the promotion of the scheme of 
making a permanent photographic record of the whole 
of England. He has succeeded in arousing so much in- 
terest in the work that the British Museum, that great 
repository of the world’s wonders, has undertaken the 
arrangement and preservation of the collection. Thus, 
from the modest work of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society has been organized a society that is likely to 
render one of the greatest services the present genera- 
tion can give to those who are to come after. 

It is just this sort of work that the Historical Guild 
of the United States purposes to undertake. By the 
time the spring flowers are blooming we expect to have 
the society organized and in working order. We want 
as many members as possible, and if a member sends 
or contributes only one picture, if it be a valuable one, 
his work will be appreciated. Send in your names at 
once, and until the election of the officers which will take 
place before our next issue, all communications may be 
sent to the editor of this department. 

Who will be the charter members? Let us have them 
before the first of April, and many more besides. 

Apropos of the importance of this work read in the 
December PHoTo ERA of the destruction by fire of the 
old Whittier homestead. All traces of the original 
building swept from the earth; but the camera has 
preserved its semblance. 

A few years ago the old Avery homestead in Groton, 
Conn., which had sheltered eight generations of Averys, 
took fire and burned to the ground. Fortunately, the 
house was not only a good example of colonial archi- 
tecture but was very picturesque as well. It has figured 
in sketches of old colonial homes, and has been made 
the subject toward which many an amateur has directed 
his camera, therefore the house has been photo- 
graphed from all sides, but alas, there are no pictures 
of its quaint interior! The land on which the house 
stood, together with about an acre of land besides, was 
deeded by the owner to the Avery Historical Associa- 
tion, and on the site of the old house has been erected 
a monument to its builder, Capt. James Avery, the hero 
of many a colonial strife with foes, both the redmen 
and British. The park is surrounded by a stone fence 
cemented so firmly that Time will wrestle with it many 
years in vain, while the entrance to the park is over a 
stone stile, thus shutting out any four-footed travelers 
whose curiosity or hunger might tempt them to enter 
and despoil the place. 
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This will be one of the spots which will be included 
in the Pictorial Historic Record, and it is well that the 
photographer has such excellent negatives for his con- 
tribution to the collection. 

We are not so rich in historic places as old England, 
but what we have should and must be preserved to us 
in pictorial, if not in the original, form. 

This is the task which it will be the pleasure of the 
Pictorial Historical Guild to perform. It means care- 
ful, systematic, and thorough work; but with the per- 
fection of instrument, plate, printing medium, and the 
man behind the camera, there is no reason why it should 
not be performed in a manner which shall reflect credit, 
not only on the active workers, but be a national pride 
as well. 

Many hands make light work, so let us have just as 
many members of this National Guild as possible. 


SETTING A LANDSCAPE 


Have you ever studied a stage setting? If so, you 
have noticed how every article is placed so as to make 
an effective ensemble. There is no helter-skelter work in 
staging the scenes of a play, but each “ piece of prop- 
erty” used has its own important or minor part to play 
in the proper make-up of the whole. 

Have you ever thought that the same idea cduld be 
applied to a landscape,— that it could be “set” so as to 
make a harmonious whole? The first thing to consider 
is the horizon line. Set that so that it either falls below 
or rises above the center of the view included in the 
angle of the lens. Having “set” it in its proper place 
in the square bounded by the ground glass, see that it is 
broken more or less by objects in the distance. In case 
you have set the horizon nearer the bottom than the top, 
see that you have plenty of clouds in the sky to lend 
variety to the “ wide expanse of ether,” as the poet would 
say. 

Having set your horizon, study the lines in the picture. 
They should run, according to artists’ laws, either hori- 
zontally or ina pyramidal form. If they run in a diago- 
nal line then set the tallest object in the view at one 
side of the picture. If they run in pyramidal form set 
the tallest object, or point, a little to one side of the cen- 
ter of the picture. 

If you set your landscape in the middle of the day it 
will be lacking in contrast, as the shadows are directly 
under the objects included in the picture ; but if you set 
it in the morning or evening, when the shadows are 
long, they will give vigor to your picture and add to the 
perspective. 

If you set your landscape with figures in it, then they 
must be at such a distance from the camera as to har- 
monize in size with surrounding objects. 

In setting a landscape, heed Sidney Smith’s advice 
and “take short views,” and you will secure far more 
pleasing and artistic pictures. 


INTENSIFYING OF WEAK NEGATIVES 


There are three kinds of negatives which may be 
improved by intensification. One, a negative which 
has been correctly exposed but underdeveloped ; second, 
a negative which has been slightly underexposed ; and 
third, a negative which has been overexposed and 
too quickly developed. 

Various methods are employed for intensification, the 
object of each being to act upon the particles of silver 
on the plate so as to increase their printing value. The 
most common medium for strengthening the density of 
a plate is mercuric chloride. This is a dangerous chemi- 
cal and must be handled with great care. It injures 
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not only the skin, but, if not properly managed, will 


destroy the image itself. This latter catastrophe will 
happen if the plate to be subjected to its action be not 
entirely freed from hyposulphite of soda. After a while 
the film will turn yellow, and in time will be destroyed. 

Mercuric chloride is very energetic in its action, and 
is a specially good intensifier for the first named negative, 
the correctly exposed and underdeveloped. Ready- 
prepared mercuric solution may be purchased, but the 
most satisfactory results are obtained by having a solu- 
tion made up fresh from some tried and proved-good 
formula. The following is among the best solutions for 
intensifying with mercuric chloride : 

Solution 1. Muriatic acid, twenty minims ; chloride 
of ammonia, one and one half ounces; bichloride of 
mercury, one and one half ounces ; water, sixteen ounces. 

Solution 2. Strong ammonia, two drams; water, ten 
ounces. 

In solution No. 1 add the ingredients to the water in 
the order named: first the acid; then the ammonium 
chloride; and, when dissolved, the mercuric chloride. 
If the plate has been dried — and the process of inten- 
sification is more successful if the plate has been dried 
— wash it for a few minutes and then immerse it for ten 
minutes in a ten per cent solution of alum. Place the 
negative face up in the developing tray, and flow with 
the mercuric chloride solution. Rock the tray as during 
development. The action of the solution will be to 
bleach or whiten the image until it appears as a positive. 
When it has reached this stage remove from the solu- 
tion and wash in five or six changes of water, or fora 
few minutes in running water. Place face up in a clean 
tray, and flood with the ammonia solution. The ammo- 
nia changes the white image back again to its former 
black color and deepens its density. In case the image 
on the plate is very faint, double the quantity of am- 
monia given in the formula for reblackening the image. 
Wash well, and before drying immerse for two or three 
minutes in a tray in which has been dissolved a very little 
water-color paint, either burnt sienna or yellow chrome. 
This will tinge the film and add to the printing quality 
of the plate. 

A negative that has been overexposed, while full of 
detail, is too thin to makea good print. Then, too, it is 
always lacking in contrast. If such a negative be inten- 
sified it will only thicken the film without improving the 
contrast. Such a negative is first reduced and then in- 
tensified. The reducer used may be the well-known solu- 
tion called Farmer’s reducer, or one may use the new 
reducer — the persulphate of ammonia. This latter re. 
ducer attacks the dense parts of the negative first, and 
does not act on the shadows immediately ; while Farmer’s 
reducer acts evenly all over the plate. When the nega- 
tive has been reduced it is well washed and subjected to 
the mercuric chloride treatment with quite satisfactory 
results. 

If a negative be so much underexposed that it is 
lacking in detail in the shadows no treatment will ever 
make it into a satisfactory negative. 

There are many formulas and preparations for the 
intensifying of negatives, but the better way is to make 
negatives which need no intensification. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mrs. R. E. Jackson.—It is true, as you say, that a 
narrow, black line brings out the detail of some 
prints better, especially in a gray print, but the line 
must be very narrow, or the picture is marred rather 
than improved. You have already seen, in the January 
number, the article on clouds, with a few good examples 
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of cloud photography. In the March number sugges- 
tions on combining two negatives, one with clouds 
and one without, will be given, and you may find them 
helpful in performing this delicate bit of combination 
printing. Your prints will be forwarded to me, and I 
shall be glad to make any suggestions in regard to 
the mounting, etc., if on examination they need any 
improvement. 


Henry A. Jenks.—The blue-print formula has been 
forwarded to you, and I trust you have already used it 
with success. 


Martina D. Bagg.—Your recent communication is the 
only one which has been received. Membership tickets 
and circulars have been forwarded to you, and it is 
hoped that you will also become a member of the 
National Historical Guild, an outline of which is given 
in this number. 


F. A. Carrier.—It is impossible to tell, without seeing 
the negative, of what nature the yellow spot is which has 
appeared on it; but, unless something out of the ordi- 
nary, the formula given in the December number will 
remove it. If it does not, you may comfort yourself 
that if it does not cure it will not kill; in other words, 
the solution will not injure your negative. 


E. F. Crooker.—An article on “ How to Construct a 
Bellows ” will be found in the PHoTo Era for February, 
1900. If you have not this number it will be forwarded 
to you on receipt of price, fifteen cents. 


T. C.— The June number of the PHoto ERA will be 
forwarded to you on application to the circulation de- 
partment and the enclosure of the price, 15 cents. 
Your membership ticket has been forwarded to you. 


Morris. K.— A notice of your exchange will be 
placed in this department for one issue free of charge. 
The members of the Round Robin Guild have the priv- 
ilege of putting notices of exchange in the Round Robin 
Guild department without any charge being made. 
The notice will appear once, and if it be wished repeated 
then a small fee will be charged. 


Ben. L. M. N.— It is not necessary to use distilled 
water in preparing photographic solutions unless the 
water be very impure. For stock solution boil the water, 
then filter it through filtering paper, or a wad of sur- 
geon’s cotton inserted in the glass funnel and it will be 
pure enough for all photographic purposes. Of course 
if one can get distilled water without trouble it is the 
ideal medium for making all chemical solutions where 
water is used. 


Barton Kellogg.— Would not advise you to compound 
your own flash-light powders as the ingredients are 
highly explosive and should be handled by an expert in 
such work. It is quite as cheap and much safer to buy 
the powders prepared for use. Have you ever tried the 
flash-sheets? These make no noise and burn more 
slowly than the powders, thus insuring a more artistic 
lighting in the picture. The fault with most flash-lights 
is the intensity of the high-lights and the density of the 
shadows. This can be controlled in the developing in a 
measure, using a developer which does not tend ta pro- 
duce contrast The metol hydrochinon is an especially 
good developer for flash-light negatives. 


Emily. B.— To harden your films and render them 
impervious to heat, soak them, after they are developed 
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and before they are fixed, in a solution of formaline, 
using one ounce of the solution to twenty of water. 
Rinse the plate well when taken from the developer and 
place for three minutes in the formaline solution. Rinse 
again and fix as usual. This treatment enables one to 
dry plates very rapidly by heat, as after the hardening 
process heat seems to have no effect on the gelatin film. 


E. T. F.— A clearing solution useful for both plates 
and slides is made by taking four ounces of a saturated 
solution of alum, fuur ounces of a saturated solution of 
citric acid, and two drams of muriatic acid. After fix- 
ing, rinse the plate well and then place in the clearing 
solution for about two minutes. Wash well and dry. 
This solution clears up the shadows and makes a good 
printing negative. It also hardens the film. 


George S.— Try printing from your weak negative 
through an orange-colored glass; or take a negative 
which has been spoiled, remove the silver from the film, 
according to directions given in the July PHoto ERA, 
then, before drying, soak for a few minutes in a tinting 
solution made of chrome yellow (water-color) or of burnt 
sienna. Leave in the solution long enough to give the 
gelatin a slight yellow tinge. Place this tinted plate in 
the printing-frame, the negative on it, and on the nega- 
tive the printing-paper. Print in diffused light — not in 
direct sunlight — and the retarding of the printing will 
result in a fairly good print, which will not turn a slaty 
gray in the toning solution, as your prints from the nega- 
tives now do. 


J. T. S.— Hyposulphite of soda and sulphite of soda 
are two entirely distinct chemicals. Hyposulphite of 
soda is used for fixing negatives. Sulphite of soda will 
not perform this office. Sulphite of soda is used for 
blackening negatives that have been bleached in intensify- 
ing by bichloride of mercury. It is also added to alka- 
line developers as a preservative. 


Owing to the large number of entries in our First 
Annual Photographic Contest, we were unable to reach 
the Bimonthly Competition, and give it the careful at- 
tention that it merited until now. We are happy to an- 
nounce that the prize winners in the November contest, 
(subject) Night Photography, are as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE. PHOTO ERA Portfolio Artist’s Mounts. 
T. Edward Schiedt, 3218 Montgomery Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

SECOND PRIzE. PHoTo ERA Enlargement. C. H. 
Wilkins, Newton Centre, Mass. 

THIRD PRizE. Subcription to the PHoto ERA for 
one year, beginning with the current number. C. H. 
Jones, Chicago, Ill. 

HONORABLE MENTION. E. L. Fisher, South Sud- 
bury Mass. 


THE SUBJECT FOR JANUARY IS *“* SNOW SCENES ” 


Any member of the Guild may compete. All photo- 
graphs must be marked with full name and address of 
the sender, and further distinguished by the words, 
“Round Robin Guild Prize Competition for January.” 
As many pictures may be sent as one desires, but it is 
wiser to limit the number to five each. All pictures 
must reach this office on or before Feb. 10. Direct, 
“ Round Robin Guild Photo Competition, PHoto Era, 
Boston, Mass.” If stamps be enclosed for postage, 
pictures will be returned to the sender. Circulars in 
regard to the Guild, privileges of membership, etc., will 
be sent on application. 
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National Historic Picture Are you interested in 
Guild of the preserving, in pictorial 
United States of America form, the historical 
landmarks of the na- 
tion? If so, you are invited to become a mem- 
ber of the National Historic Picture Guild, now 
being organized and set in working order, under 
the auspices of the PHoto ERA. 

The work to be undertaken by this guild 
the making of a pictorial record of the historical 
places in the United States, and storing this col- 
lection with the Government at Washington. 
A similar work is now being carried on in Eng- 
land, and the British Museum, recognizing the 
importance and value of such a work, has under- 
taken the classifying and arranging of the 
pictures. 

It is only within a few decades that Amer- 
icans have formed patriotic societies, such as 
Daughters and Sons of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames, etc. The wish to join these societies 
has made it necessary for the would-be members 
to search among long-forgotten and musty 
records for correct and unbroken lines of an- 
cestors, and in their search they have brought 
to light not only valuable historical records but 
have unearthed many historic ruins, and brought 
others into prominence. The enthusiasm of the 
patriotic societies has given new life to our his- 
torical societies, and both are now endeavoring 
to preserve these ancient historical landmarks. 
It is through their efforts that the famous Sal- 
tonstall House, in Ipswich, was rescued from the 
Goths and Vandals, in the shape of destructive 
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tenants, and restored and made the headquarters 
of the Historical Society. 

To the members of these energetic societies, 
the idea of preserving in, pictorial form, many of 
these historic places which are so rapidly pass- 
ing away, is sure to appeal very forcibly. It is 
to them that the originators of this idea look for 
support and encouragement in their work. By 
their personal effort and friendly encouragement 
they will make it possible for the work to 
become an accomplished fact. 

But to make the work a success it will be 
necessary to enlist the services of the amateur 
photographers in every part of the United States. 
Every amateur who can make a good picture 
and is in position to make a picture of historic 
interest is invited to join the Guild, and to set 
at work at once to contribute his might to the 
mighty whole. 

The first officers will consist of a president, 
three vice-presidents, a secretary, treasurer, 
and board of directors, which latter will consist 
of a member from every State in the Union. 
The directors will be persons directly connected 
with historical work. There will be a charter 
membership; the first five hundred sending 
their names will be enrolled as such and. their 
names will thereafter appear in all records of 
the association. 

The PuHoto Era offers its pages for all official 
reports and suggestions in regard to the work, 
and in the department of the “Round Robin 
Guild ”’ will be found this matter. 

The idea of a historic guild is not new for it 
was suggested a year ago, and a goodly number 
of workers have signified their willingness to 
assist. These members will be enrolled as 
charter members of the newly organized society. 

In every State it will be necessary to have a 
common center to which the pictorial records 
may be sent. Here they would be carefully 
stored and, when as nearly complete as possible, 
put in shape and forwarded to the headquarters 
of the Guild in Washington. 

The capital of each State would be the natural 
headquarters, and the historical society of the 
capital the custodians of the collection. A State 
collection would also be stored in the capital 
with the historical society, so each State would 
have its own collection and also be represented 
in the national collection. 

Will you help in this work by becoming a 
member of the Guild, and will you state, when 
writing, just what you will do? If you are an 
amateur, state what pictures you will endeavor 
to send, and if a member of a patriotic society, 
state what assistance you will give the under- 
taking. 
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Until all officers are elected, the communica- 
tions may be sent to Elizabeth Flint Wade, 
Editor of “ Round Robin Guild,” PHoro Era, 
Boston, Mass. 


Useful One of the Chicago railways has 
Applications of % photographing department 
Photography whose function is to produce 
“ progress pictures’ for the en- 
gineering, the operating, and mechanical depart- 
ments. Photography has entered so largely into 
railroading that it now often takes the place of 
a manuscript report. It tells, with the greatest 
fidelity, the story of the condition of road-beds, 
bridges, building operations, wrecks, etc., and it 
relieves headquarters of much of the drudgery of 
wading through lengthy written statements. 

In ‘order to improve the sanitary conditions 
and prevent the spread of infectious disease, 
photographing air has been made one of the 
duties of the department of street cleaning of 
New York. The idea originated with Commis- 
sioner Woodbury and McDonough Craven, an- 
other official of the department, who is in charge 
of the work of exposing gelatin plates at various 
points throughout the city, the purpose being to 
collect atmospheric germs and hold them until 
their pictures may be reproduced. 

The ultimate purpose was to discover what por- 
tions of the town are most infected with 
bacteria, what germs are peculiar to certain 
neighborhoods, how the different breeds are 
affected by different kinds of pavements, and 
what are the ratios of germ population to human 
population in given localities. 


Needlehole ‘This subject which is now enga- 
Photography ging considerable attention is one 
of the most fascinating branches of 
the art of photography. We call especial attention 
to the article written by W. H. McCorkle, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, and, for the bene- 
fit of those of our readers who may not have seen 
Mr. Yellott’s article on “Camera Notes,” referred 
to by Mr. McCorkle, we have had Mr. Yellott pre- 
pare, for publication in the PHoto ERA, a brief 
statement of his method of determining exposures 
in pinhole photography. Mr. Yellott has always 
contended that the computation of exposures in 
this class of work is susceptible of mathematical 
calculation, and does not depend upon the result 
of experiment. He informs us that he has tested 
his system with “focal lengths ” ranging from 
one to eighteen inches, and that the results are 
satisfactory in every respect. 





In working with the ordinary lens the F.— value of a 
given aperture is determined approximately by dividing 
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the focal length of the lens by the diameter of such aper- 
ture ; thus, with a focal length of eight inches and an 
aperture of one inch, the F.— value of such aperture is 
F.-8. With a needlehole the same rule holds. The 
F.— value of a needlehole one thirtieth of an inch in 
diameter is F.—30, at one inch. Working with such 
an aperture at one inch from the plate, the expo- 
sure for F.—30 (or, practically, No. 64) should be given. 
Racking the lens-board out to three inches, we square 
the focal length, getting nine, and multiply the proper 
exposure for F.-30 by that number. Racking it out to 
ten inches, we square ten, and give one hundred times 
the proper exposure for F.—30. With a needlehole one 
sixty-fourth of an inch in diameter the value of the 
aperture is F.-64 at one inch. We find the proper ex- 
posure for F.—64, and multiply it by the square and the 
distance of the needlehole from the plate. 


Harvard Notice has just been received 
Astronomical at the Harvard Astronomical 
Observatory Observatory of a gift of $2,500 

to the observatory from the in- 
come of the Carnegie Institution Endowment 
Fund. The award is for the year 1903, and 
the money is to be used toward paying the sala- 
ries of observers who are to study the large 
collection of astronomical photographs which 
have been made by the Harvard Observatory 
within the past few years 

The Harvard Observatory has a huge col- 
lection of photographs of peculiar interest to 
astronomers — estimated by Director Pickering 
to reach 100,000 in number. Lack of sufficient 
funds for the purpose has heretofore prevented 
an extensive study of these photographs, yet it 
has been felt that an exhaustive examination 
would reveal much of importance to the scien- 
tific world. Many of the photographs, more- 
over, are not to be found outside of the Harvard 
Observatory, and on this account are of especial 
value. 

Professor Pickering has already put several 
observers at work on the photographs as a result 
of the gift. Should the examinations this year 
prove as satisfactory as is hoped a request for a 
larger donation will probably be made next year. 


Exhibit of One of the most interesting 


Alvin L. Coburn and charming displays of orig- 


inal work in photography 
shown this year was an exhibition of photographs, 
the work of Alvin Langdon Coburn, Boston, 
fellow of the Photo-Secession. It was held 
the New York Camera Club from Jan. 12 to 
Jan. 30 inclusive, and has attracted considerable 
attention, not only because of the strength and 
versatility shown by the artist, but also because 
of its striking originality. Though still a very 
young man, Mr. Coburn gives promise of good 
things for the future. 
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Increase of Owing to the late date of issuing 
Price the January magazine, it has been 
found impossible to increase the 
price of the new PHotro ERA without being 
unfair to subscribers living at a distance. The 
PHoto Era is desirous of being perfectly fair 
with its reading constituency. And _ therefore 
it now gives timely notice that on and after 
April 1, 1903, the retail subscription price will 
be advanced to $2.50 a year, 25 cents a single 
copy. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
increase of price is due to the increased cost of 
production of the magazine, and that the reader 
will receive good value for his money. 
Meanwhile, during the months of February 
and March we will continue to receive subscrip- 
tions at the old rate, 1§ cents a single copy, 
$1.50 a year. 


We are requested to call 
attention to the Fifth In- 
ternational Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, which will begin its session 
in Berlin on May 31, 1903. This meeting will 
be the most important function of the kind ever 
held, and includes all departments of Applied 
Chemistry. 

Special committees and sub-committees have 
been arranged for all countries. The general 
chairman of the American committee is Dr. H. 
W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Government, at Washington. 

Photochemistry is represented by Section IX, 
and it is hoped that all Americans interested in 
photochemistry will become members of this 
Fifth Congress. The fee for membership for 
Americans is $4.35. Members will receive the 
full printed reports of the proceedings and all 
the papers read during the session. This pub- 
lication in itself will be a very important one. 

All American photochemists are requested to 
present papers on photochemical subjects. If 
they cannot go to Berlin themselves, these 
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papers will be read by Dr. Leo Baekeland, who 
is the chairman of Section IX on photochemistry. 
All correspondence on this subject, or appli- 





cations for membership, can be addressed to 
Dr. Leo Baekeland, “Snug Rock,” Yonkers, 
N.Y. 


Cover Weare pleased to call attention to the 
Stock artistic work now being done by the 

Niagara Paper Mills in the manufacture 
of cover stock and photographic mounts. They 
have recently added three new colors to their 
now famous line of Sultan covers, characteris- 
tically named Omar (light brown), Mecca (light 
gray), and Kazak (light green), the first of 
which covers this issue of the PHoro ERa. 
These papers are the result of considerable 
technical experimenting on the part of their 
expert colorist. We are informed that they 
are absolutely fast to light, are well balanced 
between a warm and cold shade, and of a suffi- 
cient neutrality to take kindly almost any com- 
bination of ink. We believe that they are going 
to be of the utmost usefulness to those who are 
looking for original and effective possibilities in 
photographic mounts and printing. 


The death of Cyrus Cobb, the 
well-known sculptor of Boston, 
will come as a shock to many 
photographers and artists to whom he was a fa- 
miliar figure. Together with his twin brother 
Darius, the painter, he early took up the cudgels 
in behalf of photography in its battle for recog- 
nition as a fine art. They were constant at- 
tendants at photographic exhibitions of late 
years, and their pictures, owing to their vener- 
able and picturesque appearance, adorn the walls 
of many of the leading photographic studios of 
the country. The service they have rendered 
the cause of photographic art is great, and the 
PHoto Era is glad to pay this tribute of 
acknowledgement to both the living and the 
dead. Their gallant battle together for the rec- 
ognition of a native American school of art, as 
distinguished from the foreign school and _ its 
influences, though it has alienated some, has 
won for them many friends. 


Cyrus Cobb, 
Sculptor 
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